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AFM: 
How long 
before the 
bubble 
bursts? 


By Ilham Smlpg 

Star S taff W riter 
AN ACTIVITY hype shud¬ 
dered the Am man Financial 
Market for the last week or 
so. After more than three 
years of recession, the offi¬ 
cial share index jumped 
from. 154 points to 163 
points. 

Analysts say the reason 
for such a hike has to do 
with the unprecedented 
overflow of international 
investments and the grow¬ 
ing interest to purchase 
blue chips on the AFM. 

Demand was concen¬ 
trated on the mining sector 
and cement Over the last 
two weeks share purchases 
by foreign hinds were esti¬ 
mated to equal the total 
share dealings of JD 9.6 
million for 1996. 

The present hype has 
mefiif mbit [HbujVJP 10 rraf- 
lion has tjeen pumped" into 
the market. 

Director General of die 
AFM, Wahib A! Shaer told 
The Star that the activity 
hype that resulted in a rise 
in stock prices was mainly 
due to orders coming from 
non-Arab investors who 
represent big international 
financial institutions. 

Ai Shaer said more and 
more outside investors are 
coming to Jordan because 
of the promising opportuni¬ 
ties and financial incentives 
in this country that were 
discussed during the inter¬ 
national investment confer¬ 
ence held in London and 
organized by the Union 
Bank of Switzerland 
(UBS) on 15 May. 

The foreign share trading 
was JD 15 million out of a 
total gross dealings of JD 
28 miliioa for May. 

About 15 foreign funds 
entered the market last 
month bringing the total 
foreign foods on the AFM 
to 80, Al Shaer said. 

Despite this, Al Shaer 
pointed out that these for- 
Sgn investments are only 
two percent of the total, 
that is $100 million. Bui; 
the Arab stake is 33 
percent- . . . 

The foreign rauo is min¬ 
uscule compared with 
regional markets and insig¬ 
nificant if comp«®J* 
markets in Europe and the 
Far East However, M 
Shaer is contented with the 

Rpw of foreign inveaments 

and continues to be opti¬ 
mistic for the future. 

■‘Most of the deals closed 

were from American, and 

jtej 

JJnphasis on globalI, mutual 
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Studies 
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Clouds hover over political 
landscape as civic bodies unite 
to challenge government 
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By Raed Al Abed 
Star Staff Writer 
FIVE MONTHS prior to the 
general par li amen tary elec¬ 
tions. observers are forcasting 
stormy weather over the polit¬ 
ical landscape. The temporary 
Press and Publication Law, 
which was passed three weeks 
ago, has escalated tension 
between the government and 
the country’s civic institu¬ 
tions. Furthermore, the timing 
of the new law has given the 
opposition fresh ammunition 
to throw at the government 
with accusations that it will 
not be running a fair elections 
in November. 

Civic institutions, including 
political parties, federations 
and professional associations, 
fear that the new press law is a 
first step towards other gov¬ 
ernment attempts to enforce 
measures against the opposi¬ 
tion political piuiies and other 
popular and professional 
associations. 

During their meeting last 
Monday, activists from politi¬ 
cal and popular organizations 
threatened to boycott parlia¬ 
mentary elections if the gov¬ 
ernment did not cancel the 
new press law. 

“AJ1 optioas are open 
including boycotting the elec- 


J lions," said Lower House dep¬ 
uty Hamzeh Mansour. spokes¬ 
man of the Islamic Action 
Front (JAF). 

The estimated 200 repre¬ 
sentatives of professional 
associations, trade unions, 
women activists and political 
parties, decided to organize a 
peaceful sit-in in downtown 
square on i3 June. 

In a statement released after 
the meeting, civic institutions 
described the latest press law 
as “unprecedented in the his- 
. tory of Jordan even during the 
martial law era." adding that 
it aimed at "thwarting the 
country's democratic gains." 

Many activists connect the 
current internal crisis to the 
government’s embarrassing 
response to Israeli practices 
and policies which has put the 
whole peace process in 
jeopardy. 

Head of the higher Commit¬ 
tee of the Opposition Parties. 
Mr Salem AI Nahas, told The 
Star that "the government 
found itself in an obligatory 
passage which is defending 
the alliance with Israel and 
burdening the people with 
heavy living costs by sticking 
to the literal implementation 
of the IMF conditions." He 
added that by defending its 



I 


Majali 

program, the government has 
to "modify laws that limit 
democratic freedoms." 

On the other side. Nahas 
said, there is the opposition 
bloc, parties and other civic 
institutions, "who also found 
themselves craped having to 
"Stand up [foi^flSt they see as] 
national interests and people's 
rights.” 

Mr Nahas believes that 
civic institutions have to close 
ranks if they are to creale a 
strong front to face the 
government. 

Observers sense an Israeli 
influence in what is going on 



His Majesty King Hussein receives Saudi Foreign Minister Prince Saud Al Faisal at 
the Royal Court, Tuesday. During a breakfast meeting with Crown Prince Hassan 
Wednesday the depth of the historical Jordanian-Saudi relations was emphasized. 
Prince Faisal said that Israel was responsible for the stalemate that has crippled the 
peace process. He hinted that his country may not attend the next MENA summit 
that is due to be held in Qatar in November if the deadlock continues. The Saudi 
Prince also met Prime Minister Abdel Salam Al Mqjali, Royal Court Chief Awn Kha- 
sawneh and other top Jordanian officials in separate meeting on Wednesday. 


locally arguing that "the gov¬ 
ernment is finding itself in a 
contradictory' position of hav¬ 
ing to maintain a strategic 
alliance with Israel while try¬ 
ing lo nurture Jordan's natural 
and hi&iorical links with its 
Arab brothers." 

“We should expect that 
there will be policies and 
measures lhat will never be 
accepted by Jordanians." Dr 
Labib Kamahawi. a political 
commentator, told The Star. 
"It was therefore inevitable 
lhat the government pre-empts 
all this bv striking at newspa¬ 
pers. at freedom of expression 
and to make sure lhat press is 
domesticated and under con¬ 
trol in order to make sure that 
government policies are 
accepted and obeyed." 

During Monday's meeting, 
civic institutions agreed on a 
"national conference" to be 
held to bring together differ¬ 
ent popular sectors before the 
Convening r.f thc-Nftvember 
parliamentary elections. 

Meanwhile. Prime Minister 
Abdel Salam Majali has reit¬ 
erated that his government is 
sticking to the new press law. 
but that his government will 
comply with any decision by 
the legislative or judicial 
branches concerning tempo¬ 
rary laws. "If either branches 
decided to repeal the 
ammendmenis to the Pres and 
Publication Law. we will duly 
respect the decision." Ai 
Majali said in an interview 
with the Arabic daily Ad 
Dusiour. 

Mr Najeeb AI Rashdan. 
president of the Arab Organi¬ 
zation for Human Rights 
(AOHRt. said the situation of 
public liberties is "gening 
worse" in the light of the con¬ 
tinuous "deterioration in gov¬ 
ernment respect for demo¬ 
cratic freedom.” He criticized 
the new press law and 
demanded that the press body 
files a legal action in the 
Supreme Court to question the 
constitutionality of the law. 

Observers believe the new 
press law has dragged the 
country hack to square one. 
when there was a gap between 
the priorities of the govern¬ 
ment and the priorities of the 
people. 

"While the Kahariti govern¬ 
ment came with an open 
agenda, the Majali govern¬ 
ment seems to be more dis¬ 
creet w-iih its own." Kamhawi 
said. "But one can simply say 
that the era of cosmetic 
democracy is over and the 
government docs not seem to 
give a damn." 

Continued on page 2 


Labor picks ex-general 
Barak to challenge 
Netanyahu 


By Barton GeUman 
OCCUPIED JERUSALEM— 
A year after Israeli voters 
drove it from power, the Labor 
Party bid anew for the premier¬ 
ship Wednesday by anointing 
Ehud Barak, a tough-minded 
general, as its standard bearer. 

Barak. 55. a piano-playing 
commando who rose to armed- 
services chief, held a comforta¬ 
ble lead in the balloting in the 
early-morning hours for the job 
of leading his battered party to 
elections by 2000. 

On his way to victory he 
nudged aside former Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres, who 
had sought to delay the succes¬ 
sion and to retain a modicum 
of power with a newly created 
post of party president. The lat¬ 
est of many sad moments for 
Peres lately came when he 
showed up to vote Wednesday 
without his identity cani He 
had to ask for special dispensa¬ 
tion to cast a balloL 

After dominating in final- 
day opinion polls, Barak led 
his nearest rival. Yossi Beilin, 
by 48 percent to 28 percent in 
early returns Wednesday morn¬ 
ing. Shlomo Ben Ami and Eph¬ 
raim Snch trailed with 16 per¬ 
cent and 8 percent. 

Consciously styling himself 
after Yitzhak Rabin, the slain 
Labor prime minister who also 
came to public life from the 
nation's senior military post, 
Barak centered his campaign 
on the argument that no one 
else could bring Labor back 
from exile. "Only with Barak 
will we win.” a rhyming slogan 
in Hebrew, appeared on every 
Barak poster and on tens of 
thousands of bumper stickers 
and buttons. 

There was more than a pass¬ 
ing resemblance in lhat to the 
campaign of "eleclabifiiy’' that 
brought Prime Minister Benja¬ 
min Netanyahu to the Ukud 
Party chairmanship four years 
ago. Both men assumed their 
positions as outsiders, succeed¬ 
ing much-older leaders—Peres 
is 73. and Likud's Yitzhak Sha¬ 
mir was then 76—who had just 
been turned out of office in 
general elections. 

Barak's ideological critics 
on the left, coining a term of 
derogation from Netanyahu’s 
nickname, describe Barak as 
"Bibi-compatible" in other 

respects. As a freshman mem¬ 
ber of parliament Barak voted 
against Rabin’s last major 



Barak (top) Netanyahu 
compatible? Peres (below) 
humiliated. 

agreement with the Palestin¬ 
ians. in September 1995, anfl 
he expressed solidarity with 
criticism by Ukud hawk Ariel 
Sharon of January's agreement 
on an Israeli troop pullback 
from Hebron. 

For most party members 
today, that was not the point. 
Under Israel’s new system of 
direct election. Labor needs a 
candidate who can go head to 
head with Netanyahu and with¬ 
stand the Likud leader’s sting¬ 
ing accusations of softness on 
tenor. 

Netanyahu skillfully har¬ 
nessed voters’ fears lhat Peres 
lacked the strength to defend 
Israel’s interests against Arab 
enemies while pursuing peace. 
Peres, who never served in uni¬ 
form, suffered in this argument 
by the aura of expertise Netan¬ 
yahu brought as a former sol¬ 
dier in the Sayeret Matkal, 
Israel's elite anti-terror army 
unit. 

Barak was Netanyahu’s 
commander in the Sayeret 
Matkal. Short and compact, he 
is the subject of storied 
exploits as a soldier. In April 
1973, he donned a wig and 
women's clothing lo infiltrate 
Beirut and help gun down 
Mohammed Najjar, a senior 
leader of the PLO’s Black Sep¬ 
tember unit that carried out a 
number of armed attacks. In a 
country that still values secur¬ 
ity credentials above all, Barak 
can growl back, as Rabin once 
did, at the presumed expertise 
of “reserve captain Benjamin 
Netanyahu.” 

“Ehud Barak is the only 



chance we have.” said Labor 
legislator Ofir Pines in an inter¬ 
view. "ft’s a difficult thing to 
admit. We always thought that 
ideology or the party matter. 
They do. But today, with the 
direct election of the prime 
minister, it all begins and ends 
with the person, the individual. 
Ehud Barak is capable of being 
a great prime minister, but the 
reason to support him right 
now is because he can return us 
to power.” 

Leah Rabin, who never quite 
forgave Peres for lasing the 
election that followed her hus¬ 
band’s slaying, said Barak's 
arrival meant that “there will 
finally be an opposition to Ben¬ 
jamin Netanyahu that we have 
not had in this last year.” The 
party, she said, “knows where 
it is going and that is on the one 
straight road to peace.” ■ 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 


The Peking opera represents the last of a dying breed 


By Henry Chn 
BEIJING—Just minutes into 
-Farewell My Concubine,” the 

Oscar-nominated film chroni¬ 
cling the lives of two Peking 
M stars, a strict old mast«- 
lays down a sweeping claim. 
“If you belong to the human 
race, you go to the opera, he 
declares to his overworked, oft- 
abused young apprentices. Tf 
you don’t go to 
to opera* you’re 

quTlMji 

that standard, rry-_ y, 
humanity is on -57 L 

to vefS® 
dying out in to 

sC* fa Petoe 

^^^^mptuousconcpc-. 
^fVfabulous costumes, 

cussive music and J»»' 
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dropping acrobatics—is locked 
in a tumultuous struggle to 
survive. 

Ravaged by the 1966-76 
Cultural Revolution and 
largely ignored by today's 
youth, Peking Opera is fast dis¬ 
appearing from the stages it 
once ruled throughout China. 
Us audience is dropping by as 
much as five percent a year, by 
one estimate. If 
the trend contin- 
»cs. experts fear, 
one of the 
v world's great art 
• . forms for two 

r centuries is in 

;'v 1 l danger of van¬ 

ishing within a 
generation. 

With it would go one of the 
primary means by which the 
oldest civilization on Earth has 
handed down legends and val¬ 
ues from its 5,000-year past 


Through fantastic talcs of 
everything from military con¬ 
quests to the antics of the mis¬ 
chievous “Monkey King." the 
genre has passed on Chinese 
history, cosmology and litera¬ 
ture to untold millions since Ihe 
Qing dynasty. 

"Peking Opera is the essence 
of Chinese culture,” says opera 
fan Wang Wenhua. 70. echoing 
a favorite phrase of many here. 
But the art's most avid patrons, 
ihe elderly, are dying off. 
China's young have shoved it 
aside in favor of jazz and pop 
music. Theaters and opera 
schools across the country— 
similar to the harsh institution 
portrayed in "Farewell My 
Concubine," where boys were 
schooled and beaten—have 
boarded up their doors since 
the disastrous Cultural-Revolu¬ 
tion. Actors who have trained 
since childhood to perfect their 


demanding craft now eke out 
threadbare existences. 

Here in the cradle of Peking 
Opera, where each of the capi¬ 
tal's IS districts once boasted 
its own performing troupe. 
only a single local repertory 
remains. Few companies 
mount complete operas any 
longer, unable to make enough 
money to pay the bills. "No 
performance, no debt." goes 
one wiy saying in the field. 

As Peking Opera's fortunes 
decline, the verdict of Fan 
Minbo. a Beijing computer 
engineer, seems to ring irucr by 
the day. "Its lime is over." Fan. 
29. says of the art form. 
“We've got u> have new art for 
a new age. Thai's how society 
progresses." 

Opera aficionados disagree, 
and are fighting hard 10 arrest 
—if not reverse—ihe decline 
through outreach and education 


programs. Even the central 
government has recognized the 
gravity of the situation, estab¬ 
lishing a national Committee to 
Revitalize Peking Opera and 
sponsoring festivals and 
competitions. 

State-run television broad¬ 
casts nightly episodes of classic 
performance's, while some thea¬ 
ters have beefed up their pro¬ 
ductions with special effects 
and shortened story lines to 
attract tourists and young peo¬ 
ple—an effort that has been 
blasted by critics. 

Devotees rattle the saher of 
history at doomsayers, confi¬ 
dent that Peking Opera, 
because of iu splendid past, 
cannot perish. "It cannot die 
out," asserts Luo Zheng, a psy¬ 
chology professor at Beijing 
University who has pioneered a 
campaign to cultivate aware¬ 
ness and appreciation of the 


form among young Chinese. 

“But.” he acknowledges in 
the same breath, ‘it cannot be 
restored to its former glory." 

What turns off many West¬ 
erners and younger Chinese 
from Peking Opera delights its 
older fans: the high-pitched, 
almost whiny singing; the 
cacophony of cymbals and 
clappers: the heavily stylized 
movements: and the bountiful 
symbolism, by which the 
slightest gesture on the nearly 
naked stage conveys meaning 
or action. Point to your temple, 
and you show your bashful¬ 
ness. Walk in a circle, and 
you've taken a long journey. 

“No sound is but a song, no 
movement is but a dance,” an 
opera star instructs his acolytes 
in "Concubine," which pre¬ 
miered in the United Slates in 
1993. 

The movie blasts what eve¬ 


ryone agrees is the single great¬ 
est source of devastation to 
Peking Opera in modem times: 
Mao Tse-tung’s Great Proletar¬ 
ian Cultural Revolution. 

Denounced as decadent and 
reactionary, Peking Opera was 
commandeered by Mao’s wife, 
Jiang Qing, who forced actors 
to don workers garb and per¬ 
form only eight contemporary 
“model operas’’ about class and 
anti-imperialist struggle. Actors 
were persecuted if they did not 
comply. 

Famed actor Mei Lanfang's 
youngest son. a celebrated 
“dan" singer in his own right, 
was relegated lo doing lighting 
and sound. A daughter who 
played male characters had to 
switch to roles of old ladies, 
said Mei Shaowu, Mei’s sec¬ 
ond son and author of a book 

Continued on page 2 
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Iraqis in Jordan scrape to make a living 


By Steve Brannon 

Specitii to The Star 


AS UM Ahmed pauses to reflect on the 
changes in l?er life since J99J. a look of 
tired resignation settles on her careworn 
face. After her husband disappeared in 
Kuwait sometime in 1991. her comfortable 
nriddlcNCfass life in Baghdad began to be 
whittled away by crippling UN sanctions 
imposed on Iraq. 

Like most Iraqis. Urn Ahmed and her 
family learned to get by with (ess, some- 
times selling their valuables to buy food 
while hoping for better days to come. That 
was until die fall of 1994, when Urn 
Ahmed and several of her family decided 
to leave Iraq for Jordan, hoping eventually 
to settle in a western country. They are 
still waiting. 

By virtue of its geographical and histori¬ 
cal ties with Palestine. Jordan has tradi¬ 
tionally served as a haven for Palestinian 
refugees and displaced persons. Jordan 
was the linal destination point for most of 
these and. in fact. Jordanians of Palestinian 
origin arc usually estimated to constitute 
somewhere between 50 and 70 percent of 
the Jordanian population. 

Unlike the Palestinians who came to Jor¬ 
dan and remained there, the vast majority 
of Iraqi refugees are using Jordan as a tran¬ 
sit point from which they hope to get visas 
and then resettle permanently in western 
countries. Many already have relatives liv¬ 
ing in the West who help to support them 
here in Jordan while they wait. Khadija. a 
28-year old Iraqi woman, has been in Jor¬ 
dan since October 1994. waiting with her 
hrother and sister to join the rest of their 
family in the United States. While they 
wait, all three work illegally at low-paying 
jobs and receive some support from their 


relatives in America. Khadija earns JD 50 
per month. Urn Ahmed, who looks to be 
in her fifties, and Farida, who is 33. both 
work ‘*under the table” as housekeepers. 

There is, of course, a difference between 
political and economic refugees. The for¬ 
mer are defined by the United High Com¬ 
mission for Refugees (UNHCRl as “any 
person who has a well-founded fear of per¬ 
secution because of his or her religion, eth¬ 
nic origin, nationality, political opinion or 
social group." UNHCR provides political 
refugees with monthly assistance, educa¬ 
tion and medicine, and. in the case of Iraqi 
political refugees, helps them to he reset¬ 
tled away from Jordan in a third country. 
In short, political refugees are considered 
“real" refugees and are treated well, 
whereas economic refugees fleeing pov¬ 
erty receive no assistance and are subtly 
discouraged by the Jordanian government. 
Although the Iraqi regime has also pro¬ 
duced numerous political refugees, most 
Iraqis in Jordan are here because of the 
crushing poverty inflicted by UN 
sanctions. 

in a country where the UN estimated 
that 4.500 children were dying each month 
due to lack of food, one might expect a 
flood of Iraqis to be streaming out of the 
country for a chance at a better life. How¬ 
ever, several factors work to keep the num¬ 
ber of “economic refugees" lower than one 
might ordinarily expect. Perhaps fearing a 
“brain drain" of its best and brightest, the 
Iraqi government has set the exit fee for 
Iraqis at 400,000 Iraqi dinars <5330-400). 
which is loo high for most Iraqis to pay. 

While Jordan never closed its border to 
Iraq, and has been by far the easiest desti¬ 
nation for Iraqis wishing to leave. ihc2 
Kingdom also has reasons for limiting the 
size of its Iraqi refugee population. A 
large influx of refugees would place addi¬ 


tional stress on an already moribund Jorda¬ 
nian economy, and could harm political 
relations between Jordan and Iraq. 

Of course, these reasons don't mean 
much to Farida, whose two children have 
not attended school during the three years 
since they came to Jordan. It is illegal for 
them to go to a public school, and she can¬ 
not afford to send them to a private one. 
Likewise, most Iraqis in Jordan keep a 
sharp eye out for the Ministry of Labour, 
as the majority are working illegally if at 
all. Their illegal status means they are 
forced to work for lower wages at menial 
jobs, ranging from housekeeping to selling 
cigarettes and other merchandise on street 
comers. 

One policy designed to discourage visi¬ 
tors overstaying their welcome in Jordan 
may in fact have the apposite effect. Any 
Iraqi without a residency permit who stays 
past their allotted two week entry period 
must pay a fine of 1 JD for each day they 
have remained illegally, before they leave 
Jordan. As many of the Iraqis in Jordan 
are already on the poverty line and cannot 
afford the fine, they opt to stay, hoping for 
an amnesty. 

According to several Iraqis 1 talked 
with, the Jordanian government does offer 
an amnesty of sorts, allowing them to 
leave without paying the fine-on the condi¬ 
tion that they are never allowed to return to 
Jordan again. This option is a difficult one 
for Iraqis here to agree to. however, as 
many are waiting In Jordan for their 
immigration papers to resettle in another 
country. To return to Iraq would mean 
giving up this dream at least in the short to 
medium term. 

Several aspects surprised me during my 
discussions with Iraqis in Jordan. First of 
all. I expected to find some sort of commu¬ 
nity spirit or fraternal ties among the Iraqi 



Iraqi women make a living by selling bric-a-brac in downtown Amman 


refugees, when in fact most of the people 1 
talked to were not in touch with other Ira¬ 
qis in Jordan beyond their immediate fam¬ 
ily. neighbors and one or two other friends. 
The Iraqis I talked with attributed this to 
the idea that even though they were all Ira¬ 
qis in Jordan, they had liule eise in 
common. 

I was also surprised by the depth of their 
despair for the future of their country. 
Every one that l talked with said that even 
though life is difficult for them in Jordan, 
it is better here than in Iraq. Khadija artic¬ 
ulated her despair by asking “Have you 
ever in your life seen a nation so rich and 
high fall so far - .*" When asked whether or 
not they expected to ever return to Iraq, 
every single one replied “no." sometimes 


with tears welling in their eyes. Those 
who felt comfortable enough to even 
approach a political discussion let me 
know in no uncertain terms that the Iraqi 
regime is growing stronger and is here to 
sLay. 

The life of an illegal refugee can be 
greatly complicated by a careless word, so 
discretion is highly valued by Iraqi refu¬ 
gees in Jordan. For many. Jordan is so 
close to Iraq that they still fear the long 
arm of the Iraqi intelligence agencies. On 
a more mundane level, they stay on the 
alert for the Jordanian Ministry of Labour 
and the Ministry of the Interior. The 
names found in this article are therefore- 
aliases, in order to protect those who 
agreed to talk with me. ■ 
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Opposition panterfisMC 
their turn is next. TTw 
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People's DemocraacParty 

fPDP) has been battling thc^ 

government in " 

year on charges of links, to 

outside organizations. •. - ■ 

“There are many areas, ot - 
friction between the govern- - 
mem and civic institutions, 
and the government is prepar¬ 
ing to strike legally at us. The • 
beginning was our party, and.- 
then the rest of orgamza- 
tions.” Mr Nahas. who also, 

heads the PDP. said. -r 

Minister of Interior Natheer; 
Rashid has warned political* 
parties to submit their annual 
budgets without delay or face • 
legal repercussions. Opposir 
lion parties, particularly, the 
so-called historical opposition 
which includes the leftists dnd 
pan-Arabist parties, have been 
accused by successive govern¬ 
ments of maintaining links 
with outside parties. 

“The government knows 
what is going to happen and 
they are trying to pre-empt it 
in advance. The means of 
protest, the venues of protest. 
That is why 1 would suspect 
that the next step would be 
stricter government monitor¬ 
ing of political parties and. 
even ammending the parties 
law.” Dr Kamhawi said. ■ 


The Peking opera represents the last of a dying breed 


Continued from page 1 


on Peking Opera. 

By the time the Cultural 
Revolution ended, the loss to 
Peking Opera was incalculable: 
an entire generation of young 


people, many of them former 
Red Guards, who had received 
no exposure ro the art or, 
worse, openly trashed it. 

“Peking Opera is an art with 
historical and literary compo¬ 
nents. an integrated art," says 
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Luo at Beijing University. “But 
in the Cultural Revolution, you 
lost so much of that. If you 
want the generations who grew 
up during the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion to appreciate Peking 
Opera, they have to make up all 
the lessons they missed in his¬ 
tory and literature." Before the 
opera could reclaim hearts and 
minds, however, it was 
' swamped with competition 
from Western pop culture, 
which flooded.China after the 
country's social and economic 
liberalization in 1979. Now. 
movies, rock concerts and 
karaoke bars draw millions of 
young Chinese on the week¬ 
ends. leaving Peking Opera the¬ 
aters empty of new blood. 


"They think that it's some¬ 
thing therr,grandpus and grand¬ 
mas Jike&so they shouJdnV' 
says Wang Xiaofeng. a writer 
with the state-sponsored 
bimonthly magazine China 
Peking Opera. "Ask them if 
they've ever seen one. and 
they'll say no." 

Luo, whose shelves are 
crammed with books on the an. 
found that nearly every one of 
his students considered Peking 
Opera’s pace too slow and its 
fanciful stories too out of touch 
with reality. 

“Young people arc more 
materialistic. They want to 
make money." says Sun 
Yumin. director of the Beijing 
Traditional Opera Academy. 
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The prestigious- campus, once 
solely an operatic training 
ground, is now a general arts 
academy open m aspiring 
painters, sculptors and ballet 
dancers. 

In fact, there are no schools 
left dedicated exclusively to 
Peking Opera, whereas there 
used to be several 40 years 
ago. opera huffs say. Then, tal¬ 
ented youths were plucked 
from early childhood to pre¬ 
pare for a life on the stage, 
passing through an arduous 
training that involved practice 
from morning to night, under 
threat of the whip, to master 
disciplines from singing to 
dancing to martial arts. 

'Now. persuading students to 
enroll in an arts academy for 
the required seven or eight 
years of training can be diffi¬ 
cult “In Peking Opera, you 
don't moke much money, and 
it involves sacrifices.” Sun 
says. "So young people don't 
last long." ■ 
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Will AFM boom last, experts wonder 


Continued from page 1 


economist, has his own analy¬ 
sis. “One may wonder why for¬ 
eign purchases related to blue 
chips shares, cement, phos¬ 
phate and potash. They are not 
attractive either in price or 
return.” 

However, he adds that such 
activity was to be welcomed 
only in that it reactivated the 
stagnant cycle that dominated 
the market over the past yearn. 

On the whole, however. Dr 
Jobir says that portfolio invest¬ 
ments are not that good because 
they may increase inflation, 
hike the value of the local cur¬ 
rency and weakens the export 
competitiveness of the country. 

Hence, whenever these port¬ 
folios decide to withdraw their 
capitals from the market-—due 
to political or economic fac¬ 
tors—then a great economic 
imbalance occurs. 

Dr Jabir said we must be pru¬ 
dent and not take the foreign 
economic investment argument 
too far. 

Foreign investors, he argues, 
merely look for quick and 
short-term interest They do not 
emphasize the transfer of 
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expertise and technology to the 
countries they invest in. 

However, Hodieb's view is 
somewhat different “Foreign 
capital inflow is welcomed 
since it could combine tech¬ 
nology transfer and managerial 
expertise with local resources.” 

But he is careful to stress 
that foreign investment should 
go in line with major economic 
policies adopted by the govern¬ 
ment regarding the extent of 
foreign vis-a-vis Jordanian 
equity shares. 

Generally speaking. Dr Jabir 
stressed that the presence of 
foreign portfolios at this stage 
can be promising if they are 
properly directed and utilized. 

“Our major concern should 
be given to attract direct 
investments. These kinds are a 
big challenge to maintain bal¬ 
anced development According 
(0 Dr Jabir Otis will certainly 
revive the labor market help 
transfer of technology, and 
enhance the volume of exports.. 

But still there is another 
angle to thaL Al Shaer argues 
that today's "high interest rates 
have a depressing effect on 
share prices." He, therefore, 
wants the Central Bank to 
review its policies with a view 
to reducing interest rates. 

Mohammed Al Bilbeisi, the 
head of AFM Brokers Associa¬ 
tion expected the upward trend 
in the AFM to continue if it is 
associated with positive steps 
from the Central Bank, espe¬ 
cially with regard to reducing 
interest rates. 

Bilbeisi added chat these for¬ 


eign investors are encouraged 
by the government approval of 
the securities and companies 
laws and colled on local inves¬ 
tors and share dealers to follow 
their foreign counterparts. 

On the other hand, economic 
experts explain the latest boom, 
particularly the high demand 
for strategic shares (cement 
phosphate and potash), to the 
government’s willingness to 
sell its stakes in some of these 
companies and privatize them. 

Experts believe that the gov¬ 
ernment should enlist shares of 
these companies in interna¬ 
tional stock exchanges, and call 
on international hanks- to 
present offers, regarding potash 
and cement shares. 

Although* £ ’ foreign ‘ invest¬ 
ments revived share dealings 
over the last few days, the offi¬ 
cial index fell last Tuesday to 
be stabilize at 160-161 points 
compared with (63 last Sunday 
but such a drop is seen by 
experts as stable os they remain 
higher than previous levels. 

Dr Al Fanek said that this is 
normal and is in line with sup¬ 
ply and demand. Similarly, that 
was a view shared by Hodieb. 
"As any financial market in the 
world, the AFM, is subject to 
daily fluctuations as a result of 
the interaction of the factors, 
demand and supply.” ■ 
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against their government in 
their local press. 

And what about the Internet? 
Most of the weeklies that the 
government is trying to curb 
have their own sites on the 


world wide web. The govern¬ 
ment could close down the 
print edition, but what about 
the Internet edition which could 
be published from anywhere in 
the world? 

When the late Egyptian Pres¬ 
ident Anwar Sadat cracked 
down on the press in his own 
country, many of them relo¬ 
cated to Cyprus, Greece, 
France and the UK. Secured 
from Egyptian press laws they 
became fiercer and more dan¬ 
gerous than when they were in 
Egypt under the eyes and noses 
of the government. Copies of 
the opposition magazines were 
smuggled into Egypt and sold 
on the black market. 

The learned minister should 
have stuck to defending gov¬ 
ernment actions, and not lec¬ 
ture us on the ethics of press 
freedom and the principles of 
industrial management of 
newspapers. That only added 
insult to injury. ■ 
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An unconventional 
report on Jordanian 
news and views edited 
by Marwan AlAsmar 


Women prisoners freed 

0rd€n ! from His Majesty King Hussein the 
ct’nAnons of women detention centei ai to bS reviewed sS 
.far about 30 womenraisoneR have been set free. Due credit 

s 2“° Bi nt AI Hussein who 
rffSfaL 0 ?. pnsons.. It was she who told her father 

«f rt2 * <SSe ^° men werc living under- Some 

of Je inmates held in custody are non-Jordanians. The stale 
of these centers, particularly those relating to women are also 
f? v ‘ e . wed WIth regard to their improvement. One of the 
ideas that ts currently in circulation is to build a women’s 
■prison equipped with all modern amenities. 

Housing for the needy 

■ pe Housing and Urban Development Corn., is to start a 
nei* ambitious plan to improve the quality of housing in 
Amman, Russeifa and Zerqa. Fourteen housing locations are 

-to be redeveloped according to the Director-General of the 
corporation. Mr Yusef Hayasat. In addition to that, the 
corporation is to begin to upgrade the basic infrastructure of 
the 13 camps for Palestinian refugees that exist in Jordan. The 
government is doing this in cooperation with UNRWA. 
These developments are part of the government’s social 
seamty projects. The costs of the first phase of the projects 
ff? million. About JD 60 million will come from the 
World Bank in a form of a loan while the rest i • to come as 
aid and grants from the German and Italian governments. The 
first phase of the project will be completed within the coming 
five years. 

Chief editor set free 

■ Al Ahali's chief editor Osama Al Rantissi has been set free 
after being held in detention in Al Jweidi correctional reform 
center for 10 days. Al Rantissi was held on libel charges 
relating to on article he wrote accusing the Jordan Hospital of 
losing JD 8 million and hinting that Israeli investor's were 

■ offering to cover the hospital’s debts. Al Rantissi was accused 
.of lack of accuracy and objectivity and destroying the image 
and dignity of individuals. The chief editor was later released 
by the Judge of the Court of First Instance, M ah mood Al 
Qaissi. His arrest created a bit of a controversy. Earlier, 
General Secretary of Reporters Sans Frontiers Robert Menard 
appealed to His Majesty King Hussein for the editor’s release. 
In a letter addressed directly to the King, the international 
organization for the defence of press freedom pointed out that 
“..Jordan has ratified the Covenant on CivU and Political 
Rights. Article 19 of which guarantees the right to freedom of 
information.'' The letter added that “...We therefore ask you 
to use your influence to have Ossama Rantissi released 
immediately, and to ensure that journalists are not imprisoned, 
even if they are accused of libel and slander. 

First woman in Salt Council 

■ The first woman was appointed on the Salt Municipal 
Council after 100 years of its existence. Minister of 
Municipal, Rural Affairs and the Environment. Tawfiq 
Kreishan decided to appoint Rasmia Abu Haznm on the 
Council. Ms Abu Ha 2 eim is a member of the local women's 
committee of the national Coalition of the Women's 
Committees. The first council in Al Salt was elected in 1890. 
On another level, the Islamic Action Front is putting forward 
Nawal Al Faouri to run for the next legislative elections in 
November. . . . . .. 

-The unusual way . 

■ What a better way to commit suicided 1 suppose its nothing 
to laugh about. The other day a man tried to burn himself 
using a small gas canister that is used to refill cigarette 
lighters. What’s more, he did that in the King Abdallah 
Mosque, but he was quickly taken away by police.. It was 
later said that the 47-year-old man was psychologically 

disturbed. 

Fire in Fuheis 

■ A large scale fire broke out in AJ Fuheis Hospital, killing 
three people. Nine other inmates and nurses were also badly 
injured. The fire started in a warehouse on the ground floor 
and latter spread to the rest of hospital. Inmates bad to be 
evacuated, but eventually the Civil Defence Dep't managed to 
put the fire under control. 




His Majesty King Hussein speaking to the troops that took part in the 24-hour joint Jordan-US military maneuvers held 
in Qatarneh, Saturday. Over 2500 soldiers, helicopters, jet fighters and light and heavy armory participated in the war 
games that was code named u .Infinite Moonlight 97. " The exercises are meant to improve the training ability of the Jor¬ 
danian troops, said CoL Yehia MaJkawifrom the Training Directorate at Army Headquarters. The maneuvers were held 
in the desert, 80 kilometers south of Amman. 


Cancer victims 


Coping with the disease 


By Zein Salameh 

Special to The Star 

THE SUFFERING of a cancer 
patient begins Lhe moment he 
discovers that he has cancer. 
This pain is mainly psycho¬ 
logical rather than physical. 
Learning to cope with the ini¬ 
tial shock can be the hardesL 

This of course also depends 
on the stage of the discoveiy 
of the disease and at which 
time it was diagnosed. A can¬ 
cer patient who discovers his 
illness early can have a differ¬ 
ent reaction to a one who dis¬ 
covers it at a later stage. 

The process of the accep¬ 
tance of- cancer is very diffi¬ 
cult. A primary reaction for 
cancer patients is complete 
denial. The victim goes into 
a deep srupor of anxiousness 
with frequently bouts of 
depression. 

“Initially. 1 became an 
introvert, tormenting myself 
with question of 'why did it 
have to happen to me,’” said a 
40-year-old victim. 

However, this is usually 
followed by the unwilling 
acceptance of fate. 

“After a while, and when 
things settled down. I've 
learnt to accept it.” he added. 

Psychotherapy can be cru¬ 
cial in the treatment of cancer 
victims. If a patient is 
depressed, his immunity will 
create leukocytes that 
destroys sound cells. The 
result is ironical. While chem¬ 
otherapy and other methods of 
treatment are used to destroy 


cancer cells, the body's 
immunity will destroy sound 
ones. 

The Social Rehabilitation 
Dept., at Al Amal Center pro¬ 
vides palliative support for 
cancer patients. Actually, 
this department is yet to 
become operational. How¬ 
ever, there are detailed plans 
for Lhe kind of psychological 
support that cancer victims 
need. 

Psychotherapy should be 
given in different ways. The 
first step is for the social 
worker to establish confi¬ 
dence with the patient. This 
could actually take a longer 
time than it is thought. The 
social worker should become 
a 'friend.' allowing the 
patient to talk about whatever 
problems he has even if these 
are not related to his illness. 

It is very important to lis¬ 
ten to a cancer patient. Estab¬ 
lishing support groups may 
be another form of relief. 
These groups include suffer¬ 
ers as well as former cancer 
victims who have been cured. 

Such groups are important 
because they establish a “cir¬ 
cle of support,” people to talk 
about and exchange experi¬ 
ences. One victim said "talk¬ 
ing about my ailment to oth¬ 
ers who understood what 1 am 
going through provided an 
avenue of relief.” 

Frequently, support groups 
are also important for the vic¬ 
tims family. Their members 
are affected deeply by the 
trauma. The household is 


turned upside down. But 
again families differ in their 
reaction. One family com¬ 
pletely broke down when they 
heard that their 11 -year-old 
daughter had a malignant 
tumor. The mother just could 
not cope with the family 
chores. It was only .thanks to 
the support of reld&|es that 
the family was abeMjfl over¬ 
come the trauma. * 

But there are also other 
professional organizations. Al 
Malath Foundation for 
Human Care is an autono¬ 
mous. nonprofit, voluntary 
organization that provides 
hospice care for terminally ill 
patients. Al Malath hospice 
was established in 1993. It 
now cares for 120 cancer 
patients. 

This foundation depends on 
a philosophy that believes in 
improving the quality of life 
rather than in lengthening it. 
Its primary aim is to enable a 
canter patient to die comfort¬ 
ably and with dignity. 

The hospice care is prer-' 


vided through a team of 
skilled professionals. Their 
job is to control pain and 
manage its symptoms. The 
team consists of physicians, 
nurses, pain specialists, reha¬ 
bilitation therapists, social 
workers, a dietician and 
trained volunteers. This team 
also gives a psychological, 
spiritual, and social support. 

The hospice is also con¬ 
cerned with the needs of lhe 
caregivers in the family. The 
foundation helps and teaches 
those caregivers to be able to 
provide proper support. It 
also supports the family 
throughout their bereavment.' 

AI Malath is the only hos¬ 
pice foundation in the Arabic 
world. You can help cancer 
patients in relieving their 
pains by donating to the foun¬ 
dation. We must always 
remember that Al Maluih pro¬ 
vides its services free of 
charge to cancer patients. 
You can also help by register¬ 
ing your name in the hospice 
“careTeanr as a -yokmteerr* 



The incredible spokesman 

■ The Brouhaha caused by the amended press and publica¬ 
tion law lingers on. The JPA is waiting for government 
response to suggested amendments to the new law, which 
they had dispatched to the Prime Ministry following a meet¬ 
ing with the premier last week. No word from the Fourth Cir¬ 
cle yet. but the government has made it clear that no changes 
will be made to the temporary law until the new parliament 
convenes. 

Meanwhile. Lhe JPA is hoping to weather down another 
storm in its general meeting this Friday. JPA’s President Saif 
Al Sharif had come under fire for his decision to open dia¬ 
logue with the government rather than follow in the footsteps 
of his peers at other professional unions and resign in protest. 
Most likely he will be able to deal with members of his asso¬ 
ciation who have gathered against him. But will the govern¬ 
ment give him something to take to his followers. Very 
unlikely. Minister of Stale for Information Affairs Dr Samir 
Muuawa spent most of the time beating around the bush 
when he was interviewed by Rami Khouri on Encounter this 
week. And the sad thing is that Mr Khouri. a seasoned jour¬ 
nalist, let him get away with it 

Dr Muuawa presented a weak cose that centered more on 
symptoms rather than causes. Apart from praising himself as 
one of the most dedicated information ministers—funny, his 
predecessor was working hard to write off the ministry alto¬ 
gether—Dr Muttawa gave those who had the stomach to 
waich the TV program a lecture on good journalism. Again 
Mr Khouri let him off the hook. Still, as a government 
spokesman one would not have expected Dr Muttawa to act 
differently. 

But while the minister was patronizing the interviewer and 
the whole wide world, we feel Dr Muttawa had failed to 
score when he questioned the wisdom of having union lead¬ 
ers and association presidents concern themselves with an 
issue such as the press law. Really. Dr Muttawa! Freedom of 
speech is a constitutional right for all Jordanians and 
although the minister says the government is only interested 
in organizing the industry we feel, along with many Jordani¬ 
ans. that the issue is a little more complicated than that 

It would have been wise for the interviewer to remind the 
minister that not all opposition centers on the nature of the 
controversial amendments, but on the way with which the 
government had decided to carry them out—avoiding any 
public debate of the issue and side-stepping the deputies and 
the JPA in the process. 

It would have been wise to remind the knowledgeable 
minister that while there is sympathy for the government’s 
desire to curb some of the excesses of the yellow press, prior 
to the 1993 press law. which opened the way for tens of tides 
to appear on the newsstands, political parties and "dissi¬ 
dents” resorted to what became to be known in Jordan as the 
“fax wars”. In the absence of free press, those who did not 
have a forum of their own. resorted to sending unsigned 
faxes to people everywhere attacking and discrediting Lhe 
government and distinguished people and spreading rumors, 
lies and allegations. 

The “fax wars" ended when licensed newspapers repre¬ 
senting all shades of the political spectrum appeared—and 
they were all made accountable under the law. 

The minister should be reminded that it is far better to 
have 20 troublesome newspapers, that can be taken to court 
if they break the law. than dealing with hundreds if not thou¬ 
sands of unauthorized "publishers" who resort to taxing fiery 
statements and lies. 

The minister should take note that in countries where there 
is no freedom of press, the opposition always finds ways to 
make iis voice heard. While there arc tens of internet sites 
that are against Saudi Arabia. Bahrain. Iraq. Syria. 
Egypi..eic.. there is not single one that is anti-Jordan. Why? 
Because Jordanians fell they could say whatever they wanted 

Continued on page 2 
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Building a mood of reconciliation 

THE VISIT this week to Jordan by Saudi Foreign Minister Prince Saud A1 Faisal 
to Jordan is an important one from the perspective of rebuilding the Arab political 
order to deal with the looming and present challenges. 

For starters, the Jordanian role in reviving the Middle East peace process has 
been paramount That role has been a linchpin in regional and international efforts 
to save the process from collapse. Since the US has opted to withdraw momentari¬ 
ly from any active mediation between the Palestinians and the Israelis, Jordan and 
Egypt have taken the brunt of the responsibility to maintain contacts between the 
two sides. 

But while the two former confrontation states maintain highest levels of con¬ 
tacts and coordination between them, the lack of an Arab political stand with re¬ 
gard to recent developments between the Palestinians and the Israelis and over 
other issues such as the Turkish incursion into northern Iraq has been evident 

The Saudi input in the formulation of such an Arab political stand is vital and 
central. As a major regional player, Saudi Arabia's role in the early stages of the 
Middle East peace process was instrumental in the successful launching of that 
process. 

For Jordan, coordination with Saudi Arabia is a major foreign policy objective. 
That country is our southern neighbor wiiji which we maintain vital economic and 
political Jinks. Since relations were normalized in recent years through the person¬ 
al intervention of Their Majesties King Hussein and King Fahd. bilateral relations 
have been more focused than ever. Trade exchange figures are encouraging, while 
more Jordanians are being hired by Saudi private and public sector bodies. For us 
our relations with Saudi Arabia carry a huge strategic value. Hence the importance 
of Prince Saud Al Faisal’s visit. 

It is hoped that such frank and candid exchange of views will result in a more 
coherent Arab policy towards on-going issues: front the peace process to biting 
UN sanctions against Iraq and rebuilding the Arab order after the damage it had 
susrained as a result of the GuJf War. 

Saudi Arabia’s role in those three issues, among others, is central. With regard 
to Iraq. Saudi Arabia can influence local Gulf politics as well as those of the Unit¬ 
ed States in modifying positions towards Iraq, which has suffered enormously as a 
result of the sanctions regime. Jordan has taken bold steps recently towards easing 
the suffering of the Iraqi people at the humanitarian level. With the oil-for-food 
deal now up for renewal, the Iraqis need the support of all Arab countries so as to 
guarantee a swift extension of that deal. 

The Saudis can help in creating a mood of reconciliation in the Arab world by 
adopting clear-cut positions with regard to Iraq and the safeguarding of its territo¬ 
rial integrity. That mood, we hope, will extend to cover Kuwait as well, with 
whom Jordan has been seeking to normalize relations for some time. 

Such a departure from the current state of malaise that has characterised pan. 
Arab politics since 1990 will reflect positively on the Middle EdSt process as 


• Supporters of Mahfouz Neh- 
naah chant Islamic slogans, just 
two days before the Algerian legis¬ 
lative elections which is due to 
take place today, Thursday, 5 
June. Nehnaah's Peace Move¬ 
ment for an Islamic Society is one 
of several parties that is fighting 
the elections. 

The government is taking no 
chances. Pupils have been off 
school for the last two days, and 
weekly markets have been closed 
till after the elections. 

The United Nations have sent 
observers to monitor t he elections. 
The exiled Islamic Salvation 
Front has called on its supporters 
to boycott the elections. 
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For the French, their 
state is still the thing 


By Anne Swardson 

PARIS—Three-and-a-half centuries after 
King Louis XIV first said. “L’EtaL c'est 
moi” (The state, it is lj, the French peo¬ 
ple showed yet again just how attached 
they are to a strong, active and interven¬ 
tionist government. 

The message of the overwhelming vic¬ 
tory of the Socialist Party is in large part 
that France, unlike nearly every other de¬ 
veloped democracy in the world today, is 
not inclined toward smaller government 
or free markets. The nation that already 
has the highest tax burden and the larg¬ 
est public payroll in Europe has opted to 
stay that way. 

Socialist Party Leader, and next prime 
minister, Lionel Jospin overturned a 
huge conservative majority in the legis¬ 
lature not by promising to meet such 
post-CoId War challenges as the bur¬ 
geoning low-wage economies of East 
Asia but by pledging to create 700.000 
new jobs for youth, half in the public 
sector. 

In a nation with one of the highest 
budget deficits in Europe, he spoke out 
against '‘austerity" and said he would 
fight for "social Europe." a code word 
for broad benefits and labor protections. 

“1 think* that France is a country suffi¬ 
ciently particular that one cannot brutal¬ 
ly renounce its culture and its history." 
Jospin said in an interview with the mag¬ 
azine Le Nouvel Obserraicur last month. 
Although he called for an “evolution of 
statism,'* plus more decentralization and 
initiative, he warned against "rupture 
with public service, with the values that 
founded the republic." 

President Jacques Chirac and his de¬ 
parting prime minister, Alain Juppe, 
were hamstrung in a different way by the 
French attachment to the state. 

They decided they could not risk run¬ 
ning on the blessings of less government, 
more enterprise. They spoke little of 
business privatization, of the advantages 
to the taxpayer of smaller government, 
of the connection between job creation 
and the liberty to lay off and restructure 
work forces—all messages heard on both 
sides of the political spectrum in the 
United States and Britain. 

In France, a nation with 12.8 percent 
unemployment whose people see the 
state as guarantor of jobs and welfare, 
their stance left little reason to choose 
the right. 

The incumbents’ record suffered from 
the same defect. Juppe, with Chirac's 
blessing, marginally streamlined health 
care, froze bureaucrats' salaries and 
slightly reduced lavish retirement bene¬ 
fits for transport workers, but- never 
clearly explained why he was ddrftg so. 
And the team never whittled down the 
-state enough to achieve any tangible eco¬ 
nomic benefit. 

All they did was anger voters'. 

The key word is “liberal ” in the Euro¬ 
pean. Adam Smith sense, of the invisible 


hand and laissez faire. That word was 
rarely uttered by the right during the 
campaign, and was used instead by Jos¬ 
pin and his Communist Party allies for 
pejorative attacks on their conservative 
opponents—usually accusing them of 
’‘ultra-liberalism." or “hyper-Iiberalisra." 

"Paradoxically, the (center-right) ma¬ 
jority lost... by being accused of having 
created a liberal policy that it did not in 
fact operate," said conservative philoso¬ 
pher Jean-Francois Revel in an interview 
with Le Figaro newspaper last week, re¬ 
ferring to the first-round rout. 

The roots of the French belief in gov¬ 
ernment go back to the monarchy, and to 
the subsequent revolutions, which were 
fought more against tyranny than against 
government per se. After World War II, 
France rebuilt its economy to one of the 
moht prosperous in the world largely 
through the extensive economic planning 
begun by Jean MonneL 

Even now. the French see before them 
such effective—if expensive—state insti- 


The question is whether the Pgnd» <«a 
afford to continue their love affair with 
the state. Some 54 percent of the econo¬ 
my's activity comes from S® ve ™]“® 
spending, more than any °j h l f r , r n ’5!f n 
country in Western Europe and half again 
as much as in the United States and Ja¬ 
pan. One-quarter of all workers and 13 
percent of the entire population works in 
the public sector. 

Forces outside France are pressing tor 
change. , . . 

• The nations of Europe have agreed th3t 
to qualify for the planned single curren¬ 
cy, budget deficits must be cut. The on¬ 
going reduction in trade barriers ordains 
that businesses must be as efficient as 
possible to sell overseas and compete 
against foreign companies at home. Jos¬ 
pin, a former economics professor, will 
have to find a way to meet these chal¬ 
lenges while maintaining the French faith 
in TetaL” ■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 


rations as 

fully functioning 
rail system, a mod¬ 
em telecommunica¬ 
tions network, a 
successful defense 
industry, a universal 
educational system, 
an income floor be¬ 
low which the poor¬ 
est are not supposed 
to fair. 

But the French 
have little love for 
their politicians. 
Control of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly has 
changed hands for 
five straight elec¬ 
tions in 16 years. 
And there is wide¬ 
spread distrust of 
the individuals who 
run for and hold of¬ 
fice. 

It is the concept 
of government that 
enjoys such wide¬ 
spread support; 
France is often de¬ 
scribed as a country 
that likes the train 
but not the engineer. 

A poll by the 
Louis Harris firm 
earlier this year 
found that 60 per¬ 
cent of respondents 
had a positive reac¬ 
tion to the word 
“bureaucrat." Sev¬ 
enty-two „ percent 
felt good about 
“public service,” 
and 56 percent re¬ 
sponded favorably 
to “the state." 


beauti- 


[News Hem VMOi the election setback for French P reader* 
Chiracs conservative party, SocnBsl tastier Uonal Joepta 
have to enfet support (tom Doth the Communist and the Green 
Parties in order to fonn a new governing ooafltioaj 


Algeria must not 
become another Iran 


By Carrie Nefle Moye 

TH E RECENT e lection of 
Mohammad Khatami as 
president of Iran is expected to 
usher in a more moderate era. 
Nevertheless, official 

statements have indicated that 
although Iran will be willing to 
reestablish a working 

relationship with other Western 
countries, it still considers the 
United States to be a pariah. 
Even if US leadership is 
optimistic it will be able slowly 
to develop new. productive 
diplomatic ties with the Persian 
state, Iran will remain a 
constant, if covert, threat. 

Thus it is even more 
important that we pay special 
attention to a growing 
fundamentalism on the Western 
side of the Middle 
East—almost at the 

underbelly of Western 
Europe—Algeria. Presently nj 
this nation is in political H 
turmoil which could Jp 
greatly affect stability in 
Europe, Africa, and the w gfiM 
Middle East for x 'S||g 
generations. 

Algeria is the only f| 
country in which l have 
lived where 1 never felt the « 
people were secure (or ™ 
safe) in their own identity. 
Indeed, in the Algiers 
suburb of Bordj Al 
KifFan. which was my JjragS 
home for three years, 
there are at least monthly 
news reports of terrorist 
attacks on both foreigners 
and locals. 

There is a reason for the 
amalgamation and consequent 
unrest and insecurity of the 
Algerians. During the 132 
years of French occupation. 
Algeria was raped both 
figuratively and literally by its 
conquerors. The basic 
language, Arabic, which had 
been spoken by a majority of 
the Islamic population, was 
forbidden, as was the Kahili of 
the mountainous tribes people. 
French was the language of the 
schools, economy, and society. 

Upper class Algerians were 
assimilated into the French 


culture, whereas the middle and 
lower classes had their land 
confiscated, as they became the 
blue collar and farm labor work 
force. So prized was the land 
that the French did not consider 
Algeria to be a colony as were 
other countries they had seized. 
Rather, it was known as 
“France across the sea," 
officially annexed by France. 


HUcHa'i President LMMK ZEJUXMK. 

The revolution of 1954-1962 
which established the 
independence of Algeria, left 
the country in confusion which, 
combined with quarreling 
leadership and a national 
attempt to return to its various 
native origins, became chaos. 
In the early 1990s. as the poor 
became poorer and the 
promises of elected leaders did 
not materialize in substantial 
economic reform, a large 
percentage of the population 
turned toward Islamic 
fundamentalism, the only force 


which appeared to offer the 
have-nots a promise of 
prosperity, if not in the present, 
then in the hereafter. 

Thus, it is that this 
exceedingly large, oil-ricb. 
lushly vegetative, 

mountainous, desert country is 
experiencing its most crucial 
juncture in its history, verging 
on becoming an 

“Iran-of-the-West,” posing a 
major threat to developing 
democracy in Africa and the 
k Middle East, and 
\ established democracies 
\ in Europe. Islamic 
X parties, notably the now 
Jw illegal FIS (Islamic 
j3r Salvation Front) had won 
K resounding victories in 
■ elections in 1990 (local) 
f and 1991 (national). 
These victories were not 
a reflection of voters' 
preference but a vote against 
the establishment and 
corruption. 

Furthermore, the FIS openly 
declared that it considered 
democracy and elections a 
t stepping stone toward power, 
f noting that once this goal 
was achieved, democracy 
would be abolished and 
elections never repeated. This 
led to a coup d’etat by the 
Western-oriented military, 
followed by Che free election 
of Lyemin Zeroual. The route 
to his empowerment is to be 
questioned Nevertheless, he 
, has proven to be a man intent 
on extricating Algeria from 
its crises, reforming the 
economy and alleviating the 
social ills. » 

Abolishing the one-party 
system. Zeroual has carried out 
an internationally approved 
referendum on a new, 
democratic constitution. He has 
launched a major effort to 
privatize the economy, 
liberalize monetary and 
banking systems. and 
encourage foreign investment 
and _ private enterprise. 
Parliamentary elections are 
being held 5 June. 

For the first time in almost 
200 years, Algerians have a 
free press and freedom of 


speech. Nevertheless, fanatical 
forces hiding behind the veil of 
Islam are committing atrocious 
mass murders, slaughtering 
civilians—including females, 
young and old. They have 
killed scores of professors, 
physicians, journalists, artists 
and civil servants. Mostly the 
educated classes which rebel 
against fundamentalist control 

It is estimated that over the 
past five years, 60.000 
Algerians have been murdered 
by these terrorists. 

The world, especially the 
United States and Europe, can 
not afford to ignore Algeria as 
a non-treatable disease as it did 
Afghanistan and Somalia. 
Algeria is too strategic to be 
left to destiny. Should Algeria 
fail to the fundamentalists, all 
of Northern Afiica will follow 
suit, as will some of the Middle 
East. The US, Germany, 
Belgium, the UK and other 
European countries have been 
harboring fugitive leaders of 
the FIS and its hybrid 
offspring, the . GIA (Armed 
Islamic Group), giving asylum 
and freedom to agitate and 
even smuggle arms and money 
into Algeria. 

Algeria has all the assets to 
become a democratic, 
flourishing country. The 
current government is pledged 
to achieve this goal. But the 
only way to eradicate the 
FIS-GIA is for the West to 
cease providing sanctuary for 
them. The US took a positive 
step by arresting FIS leader 
Anwar Haddara for 
immigration law violations. 
France, Italy and Spain have 
begun cracking down on the 
FIS-GIA subsidiaries after 
enduring planted bombs and 
assassinations. 

Others. most notably 
Germany, must follow suit. 
Yet, as this is being written, 
the new ly elected 1 ranian 
regime is speaking of 
becoming more closely 
associated with Germany. 
With the reluctance of die • 
Teutonic state to challenge the 
Algerian terrorists, this news 
does not bode well. ■ 




Change in 
Turkey 


IT IS curious that die Eu- • 
ropean term for describing- 
the later stages oftnc Ot¬ 
toman Empire- ‘Tire stdc 
man of Europe , stril,. 
viewed'the Ottomans au 
European terms, for not... 
being the sick man of. 
Asia, despite the expanse , 
of the eastern territories, 
ruled by the Sultans. Just , 
as in modern times, there - 
were the detractors and. 
supporters of the Ottoman 
empire to Europe. 

The admirers and critics _ 
of modern-day Turkey,, 
have hinged their critena 
on the issue of human 
rights, or. for some, the 
abuse of human rights. 
The view supporting the 
irrelevancy of human 
rights when contrasted 
with the Turkish potential 
of serving western inter¬ 
ests, and that which u,p- 
■ holds respect , for the hu¬ 
man dimension to gain 
entry into Europe, does 
not consider the crucial 
factor that determines 
democratic practice in Eu¬ 
rope and Turkey: that of 
the military. 

The Turkish constitu¬ 
tion gives a clear mandate 
to the Turkish Army to de¬ 
fend the country against 
external and internal 
threats. This essentially 
means that the military in¬ 
tervention in politics is a 
normal process when the 
National Security Council 
deems it necessary. In 
other words, multi-party 
elections, and the demo¬ 
cratically-elected parlia¬ 
ment will have to conform 
to the circumference 
drawn by the Turkish Na¬ 
tional Security Council 
The Army still holds sway 
in the traditional sense. 
Hence, when it comes to 
Turkey, the question of 
European values, must in¬ 
clude the subject of habit¬ 
ual military intervention in 
national politics. 

But under what criteria 
does the Turkish National 
Security Council, deems it 
necessary to interfere in 
. civilian politics? The usu¬ 
al answer has always been 
to uphold and guard Kern- 
alist values. This means 
the preservation of the so¬ 
cial structure of secular 
Turkey without taking into 
consideration the fact that 
many who voted for Mr 
Erbakan’s Refah, did so to 
cfystalise a Turkish identi¬ 
ty rather than Shari'a. 
The same applies to Refah 
which also missed the 
point. The vote and sup¬ 
port of the urban under¬ 
classes and the rural poor 
for Mr Erbakan is at the 
heart of Turkey’s sole 
searching parody in the 
modem age. 

The diverse ethnic com¬ 
position. and the constant 
internal migration from 
the rural areas dictated the 
formation of a supra ideol¬ 
ogy that accommodate 
ethnic groups, and sup¬ 
ports the feeble against 
westernization, and forced 
finance-capitalism—the 
twin engines of the Kem- 
alisc locomotive. 

That is not to say that 
the army did not have any 
support when it intervened 
in politics. Many in the 
countryside, and urban 
poor previously supported 
the army’s military blows 
against pluralism. They 
supported the defenders of 
values they are familiar 
with, and which gave 
them pride in their sense 
of belonging, as opposed 
to a democratic system 
which failed to address 
their problems. 

The point remains to be 
seen if Refah manages to 
instill in the Turkish peo- 
pje the idea that it pro¬ 
vides itself as the alterna¬ 
tive to the aggressive 
westernization and consu¬ 
merism engulfing the 
country; and more impor¬ 
tantly if h desires to pro¬ 
ject the image that the mil¬ 
itary is the defender of the 
same values that the peo¬ 
ple do not want, os, the 
Turkish Army will still be 
able to present itself as the 
uue upholder of Turkish 
identity and culture. How¬ 
ever, in either case both 
sides may chew more than 
they can swallow. 

Mr Erbakan gave Mrs 
Ciller a grand concession 
with the Turkish incursion 
into Iraqi territory, and 
played hand in glove with 
Ttiricish nationality aspira¬ 
tions, as opposed to Islam¬ 
ic universal ism. What 
will happen when roles are 
reversed? ■ 
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H The B ank of Jordan is 
..-preparing to increase its 
capital from JD 10.5 mil- 
; Uon to JD 21 million. In 
j.7996 the bank increased 
r its. customer deposits to 
- JD 457.6 million from 
JD 384.5 in 1995. This is 
a rise of 19%. The Bank 
of Jordan’s profits rose 
to JD 6.5 million com¬ 
pared to JD 4.9 million, 
‘ recording a rise of 32%. 

-Its assets-went up to JD 

534.2 million against JD 
456.9 million in 1995. 


. ■ The. International Insu¬ 
rance Co., retained insu¬ 
rance premiums of JD 
1.02 million in 1996 
compared to JD 1.2] mil¬ 
lion. This decline is 
attributed to the increase 
in insurance companies 
operating in Jordan 
amidst the heated compe¬ 
tition in the local insu¬ 
rance market. Total paid 
indemnities for 1996 
reached JD 750,00 com¬ 
pared to JD 782,000 in 
1995. Premiums of 
marine insurance were 
JD 140.000 in 1996 com¬ 
pared with JD 146,000 in 
1995. Fire insurance pre¬ 
miums totalled JD 
114.000 in 1996 against 
JD 134,000 in 1995. 


■ Seeking to meeL its 
promises to ensure a tele¬ 
phone line for every 
household in the country, 
the Jordan Telecommuni¬ 
cation Co. (JTC). com¬ 
pleted preparations for 
operating new telephone 
exchanges in Amman 
and Zerqa. About 54.000 
numbers are now availa¬ 
ble for people. The cost 
for installing these ser¬ 
vices is estimated at JD 
3.7 million. The JTC also 
finished the operational 
process related the Sehab 
telephone exchange 

which is costing JD 5.3 
million. Also the north 
lrbid telephone exchange 
at a 14.000-line capacity 
has become operational. 
This is added to the 
Zerqa telephone 

exchange with its 20.000 
line capacity. The Nazzal 
area in Amman is not 
forgotten. A new tele¬ 
phone exchange is now 
ready for operations at 
21.000 lines.- 


■ Made in Bahrain, the 
first Bahraini expo in 
Jordan, was opened at 
Philadelphia Hotel last 
Tuesday. On display are 
products representing 
more than 50 Bahraini 
industrial products. Jor¬ 
danian and Bahraini 
businessmen are holding 
meetings to discuss 
about 26 joint ventures to 
be carried out by the two 
countries. Jordanian 
exports to Bahrain last 
year stood at JD 15 mil¬ 
lion. while the latter 
exports to Jordan were 
JD2I million 
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Financial markets 


compete for foreign investments 


By Kbalid Masri 


THE PAST month has been an espe¬ 
cially good time for the Amman 
Financial Market in that the volume 
and frequency of “foreign purchases'* 
( non-Arab) on select blue-chips is the 
most that I have seen since being 
involved with foreign funds active in 
our market 

The statistics on hand show that for¬ 
eign purchases of Jordanian stocks has 
totalled JD 8 million this month which 
on it’s own is probably more than the 
total for the whole of 1996. 

Buying has been concentrated pri¬ 
marily on the stock of the Jordan 
Cement Factories which has attracted 
the attention of least half a dozen 
“Emerging Market Funds” and has 
seen it's price rise by approximately 
10 percent over the past few weeks. 
Also of interest to these investors 
have been the stocks in our mining 
sector (Jordan Phosphates, Arab Pot¬ 
ash) and at the recently concluded 
seminar on the Jordanian Market 
arranged by Union Bank of Switzer¬ 
land (UBS) in London; the “Housing 
Bank” has been given a strong “buy” 
recommendation along with the other 


companies mentioned above. 

In addition, some of the above men¬ 
tioned companies have been deemed 
by the experts to be likely candidates 
for the first ever “Global Depository 
Receipt" (GDR) from Jordan (in a nut¬ 
shell. a GDR js an internationally 
listed investment vehicle which elimi¬ 


nates trading, settlement and custody 
risks for international investors wish¬ 


ing to invest in foreign companies). 

Jordanian corporations have also 
been able to secure financing from the 
International Capital Markets at very 
good rates. The Telecommunications 
Corp.. tapped the international Capital 
Markets in 1995 and was able to 
launch a $50 million Eurobond (with 
the help of a World Bank Guarantee) 
at reasonable interest rates and more 
recently, it seems that Jordan Phos¬ 
phates (JPC) has been able to secure 
commitments for a $100 million Euro¬ 
bond at an interest rate only slightly 
higher than that of the World Bank 
guaranteed TCC bond (the JPC bond 
does not have any supra-national or 
other guarantees and as such will be 
deemed as being more risky therefore 
carrying a higher interest rate). The 
success of this launch should pave the 


way for the Kingdom to launch a 
"Sovereign Eurobond" at very good 
rates as was discussed during the UBS 
seminar in London. 

In spite of all the above, foreign 
investor participation in the Amman 
Financial Market only totals perhaps 
1.7 percent of the total market capital¬ 
ization which is the lowest in [he 
region. This is despite our market 
reaching extremely attractive levels 
after three years of almost continual 
decline. 

Regional stock markets which are 
seen as our "competitors" for foreign 
funds have taken great regulatory 
steps in the last few years (since 
MENA 1 in Casablanca) to increase 
foreign participation in their markets 
with the result that Morocco. Egypt 
and Lebanon have succeeded in rais¬ 
ing $410 million through GDR offer¬ 
ings in their publicly traded 
corporations. 

Recently Oman has been making 
the news after opening up the market 
to foreign (non-GCC) investors. Basi¬ 
cally. competition in the region is 
intense and the opportunity is there to 
cash in on the estimated $14 billion of 
pooled capital available for invest- 
in our 
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region. 

The 


standard 
complaint one 
hears in our 
market is that 
the restrictive 

policy of the 
Central Bank of 
Jordan and the 
resultant high 
interest rates are 
what is choking 
off investment 
and is the main 
culprit for the 
poor perfor¬ 
mance of our 
stock market 
over the last 

four years. 

It is basic eco¬ 
nomics that high 
interest rates 
will lead to 

lower invest¬ 
ment in stock 

markets but I 
believe that reg¬ 
ulatory reform, 
healthy eco¬ 


nomic growth and the implementation 
of a formal and announced privatiza¬ 
tion program will more than cancel 
out the negative effects of restrictive 
monetary policy (which was imple¬ 
mented to bolster the JD and increase 
foreign currency reserves which is in 
itself a necessary economic 
objective). 

An obvious case in point would be 
Egypt whose stock market has seen a 
20-fold increase in trading volumes 
since 1992 and has successfully listed 
three GDR's for a total of over $300 
million in 1996 and 1997. In addition 
the Egyptian government has 
announced an ambitious privatization 
program and has slated 52 companies 
for privatization in 1997. 

These impressive achievements 
come in the back drop of a restrictive 
monetary policy in Egypt with interest 
rates at least as high as in Jordan and 
a forecasted GDP growth which is less 
than the 5.8 percent growth forecasted 
for Jordan. 

The net result has been that Egypt 
seemingly has the best of both worlds: 
a booming stock market with virtually 
no restrictions on foreign capital 
inflows and repatriations, a stable cur¬ 
rency and increasing foreign currency 
reserves ($ 20 billion compared to $5 
billion in 1991). While Egypt has oil. 
tourism, tbe Suez Canal and has had 
substantial debt write-offs and direct 
US aid (which we do not and have not 
had), we can still draw on their experi¬ 
ences and conclude that it is possible 
to have an* anti-inflationary monetary 
policy, a strong and stable national 
currency and an open, transparent and 
booming stock market. 

The momentum to establish an 
independent, . regulatory market 
“watch-dog” (a la SEC) and pass the 
Companies, Securities and Mutual 
Fund laws as well as .set up special¬ 
ized custody, settlement and cleaning 
companies in Iordan, has given imme¬ 
diate results and along with a defined 
privitisarion program to partially 
improve the “free float" (volume of 
shares that are tradeable) will allow 
Jordan to take advantage of the availa¬ 
ble funds in the Emerging Markets 
Universe. ■ 


The author is the Investments 
Manager in the Arab Jordan Invest¬ 
ment Bank, and contributed this arti¬ 
cle to The Star. 







Industrial inputs tax exemption; a 
step on right track 


IN THE light of globalization and the move towards a 
market economy, characterized by greater openness 
and the need to establish stronger relations between uic 
developed and developing countries, it has become a 
must to maintain balance between the costs of imported 
goods and those of industrial inputs (raw materials and 
substances). 

Referring to the government’s latest measures to 
encourage exports by reducing taxes, customs tariffs 
and other customs duties, a greater priority should be 
given for the exemption of imported raw materials and 
primary items from taxes. 

The many complaints made by people because of the 
higher costs of locally produced goods compared with 
the cheaper price of imported material results from the 
wide gap between the cost of imported material and 
that of the local one. 

Despite the fact that the quality of (he local product 
may be even better than thaL of its imported rival, local 
consumers are interested in ■ buying the cheaper 
commodity. 

Experts and analysts at the Amman Chamber of 
Industry, among whom Mr Ali A Dajani have reiter¬ 
ated their wish for the exemption of industrial inputs 
from customs fees. They told the Ministry of Trade and 
Industry repeatedly that such an exemption from cus¬ 
toms fees would provide local industrialists with incen¬ 
tives to provide belter quality products and boost their 
competitive edge both locally and internationally. 

These are also the requirements for their merger into 
the global markets: and something that would help the 
country cope with the recommendations of the eco¬ 
nomic restructuring program launched in Jordan in 
1989. 

Reviewing customs duties imposed on inputs and 
raw materials should be embarked on an soon as possi¬ 
ble to curtail the expenses of local industrialists and 
put them on a sound basis. 

However, some argue that if adopted, such a step 
may lead to a negative effect on the treasury. It would 
be deprived of badly needed revenues. This implies 
that the government should look for other options or 
alternatives to compensate any shortage or loss in the 
treasury finances. 

Earlier last week, government sources disclosed Lhat 
the Customs Dept., at the Ministry of Finance held 
intensive talks with the authorities concerned to dis¬ 
cuss the required measures, means and the mecha¬ 
nisms for exempting industrial inputs from customs 
duties. 

Officials in the public and private sectors are prepar¬ 
ing for a meeting to be held shortly to discuss further 
such mechanisms. This meeting will include the Min¬ 
isters of Finance. Industry and Trade in addition to sen¬ 
ior officials in the private sector. ■ 


By Dr Mamdooh G. 
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MIDDLE EAST oil is once 
again asserting its position as 
a strategic commodity not 
only because it is the fuel' for 
the most dramatic economic 
growth in tbe world but also 
because its access and use are 
becoming intimately inter¬ 
twined with national security 
and power. 

As we approach the 21st 
century, two very powerful 
geopolitical factors will deci¬ 
sively determine whether the 
quest for Middle East oil 
(mainly Golf oil) could 
enhance the global oil secur¬ 
ity and therefore, usher in a 
period of growth and interde¬ 
pendence in the global econ¬ 
omy or could lead to the col¬ 
lapse of the new political 
order in the Gulf and also 
instability and conflict in the 
Asia-Pacific region. The two 
factors are the United States' 
growing dependence, on Golf 
oil and China’s growing thirst 
for oil and the increasingly 
likely Chinese dependence on 
oil from the region. 

So a new US-versus-China 
scenario begins to merge 
which links global oiL security 
to oil geopolitics in the Gulf 
and the Asia-Pacific regions. 
The question is can these two 
issues be reconciled. 

■ With tbe end of tbe Cold 
War. the Gulf region has 
become more important for 
the United States* national 
interests and. the world at 
large. Not only does the 
region contain 65% of the 
world’s proven crude oil 
reserves, but there is also a 
growing global and US depen¬ 
dence on Gulf oil. 

in 1996* more than 36% of 


The 


The quest for Middle East oil: 

United States versus 


China scenario 


the industrialized world's oil 
was supplied by the Gulf. And 
should current trends hold, the 
world's dependence on Gulf 
oil will increase with Gulf 
producers accounting for a 
projected 40 percent of the 
world’s oil needs in the year 
2000 and 48 percent in 2010. 
One new development will be 
China's projected growing 
dependence on oil from the 
region with economic and 
geopolitical consequences. 

Victories in both the Cold 
War and the Gulf War have 
helped the United Stales and 
its allies gain a substantial 
degree of oil security. Without 
revolutionary changes inside 
the Gulf Cooperation Council 
(GCC) stales especially Saudi 
Arabia, there is very little 
prospect that Gulf oil will be 
withheld from international 
markets in tbe near future. 

■ Oil and security head the 
list of US national interests in 
the Gulf and the two are obvi¬ 
ously interconnected. Broadly 
what is meant by security is 
the maintenance of a political 
order conducive to US access 
to the region’s energy markets 
and communication routes and 
protection of related US 
investments and assets. 

The United States is tbe 
biggest consumer of oil in the’ 


world accounting for 26 per¬ 
cent of current world produc¬ 
tion or nearly 18 million bar¬ 
rels a day (mpd), while itself 
producing only about 12 per¬ 
cent or 8.36 mb. In 1995 the 
US imported 55 percent of its 
oil needs, or 10 mbd. more 
than half of which came from 
the Gulf. By 2000. the US 
could be importing 66 percent 
of its oil needs or 12.95 mbd. 
three-quarters of which will 
also come from the Gulf. 

■ It is not in the Unired 
States’ national interest for Lhe 
Gulf region to be dominated 
by either Iran or Iraq. There¬ 
fore, the primary long-term 
US objective is to preclude 
such a development- The US 
is pursuing this objective by 
its policy of ‘dual contain¬ 
ment’ which aims to isolate 
both Iraq and Iran simultane¬ 
ously. As a result, Washington 
has increased its stake in 
maintaining friendly relations 
with the member states of the 
GCC. Their defence is now 
principally America’s respon¬ 
sibility and they are pumping 
more oil for the benefit of the 
US economy. In effect, the 
United states is pursuing a 
course in the Gulf which is 
reordering the balance of 
political, economic and oil 
power in the region. 
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The Gulf War produced a 
rough military balance 
between Iran and Iraq. How¬ 
ever, the balance between the 
two. it appears, will soon 
begin to shift in favour of Iran 
in view of the harsh UN sanc¬ 
tions against Iraq and Iran’s 
rearmament programme. 

Iran has embarked c*n a 
huge military modernization 
programme and a build-up of 
military capability, it has 
acquired Chinese anti-ship 
missiles and mines as well as 
Chinese-equipped patrol boats 
that can threaten shipments of 
oil through the Straits of Hor¬ 
muz. But it is Iran’s attempts 
to acquire nuclear and missile 
technology that are worrying 
the United States. The worry 
is that China could be a source 
of assistance to Iran having 
helped Pakistan's nuclear pro¬ 
gramme in the early 1980s. 

■ The ‘center of gravity’ of 
oil consumption is really shift¬ 
ing to the Asia-Pacific region. 
In 1990 the region overtook 
Western Europe in oil con¬ 
sumption and if the oil 
demand trend discernible in 
the region continues into the 
future, the Asia-Pacific region 
is projected to overtake North 
America (including Mexico) 
by 1998 to become the 
world's biggest consumer of 
crude oil. 

The Asia-Pacific countries 
are growing increasingly con¬ 
cerned about their ability to 
supply enough oil to fuel 
future economic growth. 
Nowhere, these concerns are 
as manifest as in China. In 
1993. China became a net 
crude oil importer or the first 
time. It must now make new 
oil discoveries if it is to main¬ 
tain the momentum of its eco¬ 
nomic growth and avoid 
becoming heavily dependent 
on oil imports. 

In 1995. the Asia-Pacific 
region imported 10.9 mbd of 
crude oil and refined products, 
or 61 percent of its oil needs. 
By 2000. the region could be 
importing about 17 mbd or 72 
percent of its needs, most of 
which will come from the 
Gulf. Thus, the Asia-Pacific 
countries will become more 
dependent on Gulf oil in the 
forseeble future if they are to 
maintain their current rate of 
economic development. 

■ China's spectacular eco¬ 
nomic growth has led to a cor¬ 
responding leap in oii con¬ 
sumption and a growing 


Salameh 


dependence on oil 
imports which 
now account for 
12 percent of its 
oil needs. And if 
China’s economic 
growth continues 
as its current 
p3Ce, it will 
become the 
world's third larg¬ 
est importer of 
crude oil after the 
United Slates and 
Japan. By 2000. 

China will need 
to import more 
than 2 mbd, or 45 
percent of its oil 
needs, if no sub¬ 
stantial new oil 
reserves are 
found in its 
territory. 

Some analysts 
project that by 
the year 2005, 

China’s economy 
will have overtaken Japan’s to' 
become the second biggest 
economy in the world after 
the United States. There is. 
however, a general consensus 
among experts that China can 
sustain growth rates of 7 per¬ 
cent-10 percent per annum, 
implying a doubling of its 
Gross National Product 
tGNPl every 7-10 years. 

One thing, however, is cer¬ 
tain China will be as robust as 
the United States in defending 
its access to oil supplies. Fur¬ 
thermore. China may not shy 
away from the use of force to 
defend its rights to access. 
However, to satisfy its needs, 
China may look to the Middle 
East, south-east Asia or Sibe¬ 
ria. It could trade arms for oil 
with the Middle East or could 
use arms to secure oil from 
south-east Asia, especially 
from the South China Sea. 

It is this growing thirst for 
oil which is behind China's 
assertion of its sovereignty 
over the Spratly islands and 
other ‘ specks in the South 
China Sea. The Spratlys 
which are claimed in whole or 
in part by China. Vietnam. 
Taiwan. Malaysia, the Philip¬ 
pines and Brunei, lie atop sub¬ 
stantial undersea, oil and gas 
resources estimated by some 
accounts at seven billion 
barrels. 

However. oil wealth 
beneath the South China Sea 
is fuelling an explosive arms 
race in south-east Asia. So the 
threat of conflict is real. This 



Asian nations, particularly 
China, which will increas¬ 
ingly allow them to resist US 
influence. 

The United Slates will have 
to accord a higher priority in 
the nation most likely to 
present a challenge in the 
Asia-Pacific region, namely 
China. Confronting and estab¬ 
lishing a new modus vivendi 
with China will be extraordi¬ 
narily difficult, but there is no 
practical or responsible alter¬ 
native for US foreign policy 
in the 21 m century. The US 
has a special interest in 
improving relations with 
China. China is one of two 
nations ithe other is Russian, 
with the greatest potential 
either for working with the 
US to control nuclear prolife¬ 
ration or for undermining the 
nuclear control regime possi¬ 
bly through passing nuclear 
technology io countries like 
Iran as it did with Pakistan in 
the early 1980s. 

If the United Slates can nei¬ 
ther contain nor engineer the 
collapse of China, then US 
national security is best 
served by policies designed to 
enhance China's interest' in 
international system. So a 
strategy of 'positive condi¬ 
tionality" composed of at 
least the following features, 
begins to emerge: 


question as to 


raises the 
whether China will risk upset¬ 
ting its south-east Asian 
neighbors over the South 
China Sea when it is trying to 
attract investment and secure 
markets? The answer to that 
question will be determined 
by the power structure in 
post-Deng China and also by 
China’s .need for foreign 
investment and technology. 

This leaves the Gulf region 
as the other major source of 
oil supplies for China. China 
has for years been supplying 
arms to- the Gulf countries 
especially Iran and Iraq not 
only as a source of hard cur¬ 
rency but also in exchange for 
oil. However, at a time when 
the United States is trying to 
prevent both Iran and Iraq 
from rearming, any attempt by 
China to sell sophisticated 
weapons systems to Iran and 
assist ii in acquiring nuclear 
3rd missile technology, will 
incur the wrath of the US and 
would prompt it to orchestrate 
an embargo on oil supplies to 
China by the Gulf producers 
and possibly take a preemp¬ 
tive action against Iran’s 
nudear installations. 

■ Sometime in the noi-too- 
distant future, the United 
States will no longer be in a 
position to guarantee the sta¬ 
bility of the Asia-Pacific 
region, by its unilateral actions 
and forward military pres¬ 
ence. This will primarily be 
due to the growing economic 
and military power of key 


1. Because China will 
become increasingly, depen-, 
dent on Gulf oil supplies 
between now and the tum of 
the century, the US could 
encourage states with an inter¬ 
est in Gulf security, namely, 
the GCC states. Japan and 
Western Europe, to join in- 
making it clear to China that- 
it could have access to Gulf- 
oil supplies provided it 
refrains from transferring 
nuclear and missile technol¬ 
ogy to Iran. 


2. Because China is likely 
to be a long-term importer of 
high technology from the 
West, the West can offer 
China high technology in 
exchange for not passing iLs 
own nuclear technology to 
countries like Iran. 


3. Because China needs . 
substantial foreign investment 
and oil technology to develop 
its oil sector, provision of for¬ 
eign technology and invest¬ 
ment to China's oii sector will, 
be conditional on its agree¬ 
ment to a peaceful settlement 
of the territorial disputes in¬ 
die Spratly islands in the 
South China Sea and a joint 
exploitation of the resources 
in the area. ■ 


The author, who is a Jor- ; 
danian living in the UK, is an " 
international oil economist, 
and a consultant for the 
World Bank. He contributed 
this article to The Star.' 
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Publisher’s death brings up 
specter of ultimate censorship 


By Nicholas Goldberg 

TEHRAN—On March 29. a lit¬ 
tle more than a month after he 
'disappeared. Ibrahim Zalza- 
-deh's body turned up at the 
morgue in the city coroner's 
office. 

In another country, his fam¬ 
ily might have assumed that the 
"49-year-old magazine publisher 
'had been the victim of a car 
accident or some other rela¬ 
tively innocent tragedy. But in 
Iran, thoughts tend toward the 
imore sinister. 

Indeed, a few days later. 
;when friends of the family 
finally saw the body and 
imported that Zalzadeh had 
•been slabbed three or four 
"times in the chest, the family's 
isuspicions deepened. “He was 
Istabbed in the heart." said a 
close friend who asked not to 
-be identified. “It certainly 
^wasn’t an accident." 

’ No one knows for sure, and 
•most likely, no one will ever 
'know whether Zalzadeh was 
-killed by the hard-line Islamic 
jregime that rules Iran. But he 
had been on the bad side of the 
.government lately, having pub- 
Tliciy criticized it for censoring 
authors. His own magazine. 
{Mayar. had closed after its sup¬ 
ply of newsprint was cut by the 
i'government. and in the weeks 
^before he disappeared, he told 
Triends that he felt threatened 
4>y the government. 

- What's more, his death came 
;jm the wake of similar misfor¬ 
tunes that have befallen writers 
■Zind intellectuals such as Ghaf- 
.far Hosseini. Ahmad Mir-Allai 
.jtnd Ahmad TalTazouli. among 
; others. In all. more than a haif- 
;dozen of Iran's intellectual elite 
'have been mysteriously killed 
;'jn the past two years here. 

"It’s all very, very suspi¬ 
cious." said Daryoush Farou- 
;-har. a longtime opponent of the 
;-Iranian regime. "Zalzadeh is 
•iiot the only one who has died 
recently” 

/ Ail these years after the mul- 
.’lahs took power in Iran, it's 
hardly news that the govern¬ 
ment of Iran has no soft spot 
-.for writers and intellectuals. 
Since the Islamic revolution 
that brought Ayatollah Ruhol- 
fah Khomeini to power IS 
years ago. the government has 
refused to tolerate movies, 
books, magazines or other artis¬ 
tic endeavors that make use of 



With the election of a new president could Iran be moving on the road to a newly found 
greater cultural freedom ? 


sexual imagery or are per¬ 
ceived as excessively “West¬ 
ern," unfavorable to Islam or 
even slightly anti government. 
For those who didn't get the 
message, there was the Salman 
Rushdie affair in 1989, in 
which Khomeini issued a relig¬ 
ious decree calling for the 
death of the British author for 
writing a novel deemed blas¬ 
phemous to Islam. 

The most recent crack¬ 
down—the so-called “black 
period.” which began about 
two years ago and has meant 
imprisonment arid, in the opin-' 
ion of many Iranian intellectu¬ 
als. death for a group of those 
who would not he silenced—is 
a new low. a part of a con^ 
certed effort, according to 
human .rights groups.. by 
authorities here to damp down 
on thought and expression per¬ 
ceived as dangerous to the 
isfamic republic. Human 
Rights Watch, in a letter to the 

head of the Iranian judiciary 
last month, expressed concern 
about “a pattern of repression 
directed against independent 
writers and publishers in Iran." 

“The regime is determined 
not to see the reality that is 
before them.” said Abas 
Maroufi, an Iranian writer and 
publisher whose magazine. 
Gurdoun. was closed down and 


who was himself sentenced to 
20 lashes and a six-month 
prison term for an article that 
supposedly criticized the 
regime and insulted its leaders. 
“They know that writers are 
like a mirror, and that if you lei 
them write, you cannot any 
longer ignore the reality” 

Yet despite the heavy- 
handed tactics of the regime, 
the battle goes on. One pub¬ 
lisher said in an interview last 
week that he had 35 books— 
some with thousands of copies 
already printed, others in manu¬ 
script Form—currently gather¬ 
ing dust in the office of the cen¬ 
sors at what is euphemistically 
known as the “Ministry of Cul¬ 
ture and Islamic Guidance." 
and that he had so tar been 
refused permission to distribute 
them to bookstores. Films are 
routinely cut and changed by 
bureaucrats in the office of film 
censorship. Books of poetry, 
some of which have been pub¬ 
lished for decades, are being 
banned or changed in their 
ninth or 10th edition. Famous 
Iranian writers have been 
deleted from the latest issues of 
the Iranian Encyclopedia of Lit¬ 
erature. In the last year and a 
half, according to Farouhur. 
some 20 publications have (ost 
their licenses to publish, and 
editors, in many cases, have 


been arrested, convicted and 
punished. 

The latest wave of repression 
began after Ali Afcbar Suidi- 
Sirjani died in detention under 
mysterious circumstances in 
the end of 1994. A coroner's 
report was never released. 
Then, when 134 writers and 
intellectuals signed n letter to 
the then President Hashemi 
Rafsanjani protesting the han¬ 
dling of the case, every single 
one of the signers received 
anonymous death threats. One 
of the signers. Mir-Allai. an 
editor at the magazine Zendeh- 
roud. died in suspicious cir¬ 
cumstances in Isfahan in Octo¬ 
ber 1995. according to Human 
Rights Watch. In the months 
that followed, security agents 
raided the houses of writers and 
broke up meetings. A number 
have been sentenced to lashings 
and prison terms. Zalzadeh. 
Hosseini and Taffazouli have 
all died since the beginning of 
the year. 

Though other things arc 
more horrible, perhaps nothing 
is as eerily symbolic of what's 
going on as the melting of 
books. It's happened on numer¬ 
ous occasions: The Ministry of 
Culture and Islamic Guidance 
takes hooks that have already 
been printed, but not yet dis¬ 
tributed. and they hold them in 



a warehouse while reviewing 
the content. If they decide the 
hook should not be allowed 
into the stores, they Luke all 
existing copies—in one case, 
there were 11.000 of them— 
and bring them by (ruck io a 
cardboard plant, where they are 
washed in a big pm to get the 
ink off. The pages arc then 
shredded, and finally are 
cooked into a paste. The paste 
is then recycled into cardboard. 

“They've burned my store 
down and they've arrested me 
and they've taken my books 
and put them back into the pot 
and made them into dough.” 
nne publisher said. "But the 
funny thing is. I still love my 
job. because I Icel I haven't 
made any compromises to 
them ... The problems here 
have happened gradually and 
we've become resistant or used 
to them, or we just learned to 
survive them.” 

There arc numerous 
responses to the repression. 
Some publisher* have gone 
ahead with their wnrk. likeZul- 
zadeh and Maroufi, and have 
been punished for it. Many writ¬ 
ers and intellectuals, particularly 
in recent days, have left the 
country altogether. Many others 
have learned to censor 
themselves. 

“Self-censorship is extremely 
common.” said one person in 
the book industry. "First, the 
writers kill their own creativity 
and suppress their talent so their 
books will be acceptable to the 
regime, and [hen the editor 
makes further changes. You can 
imagine'whut the result is.” 

But the crackdown has not 
completely chilled free expres¬ 
sion. Writers and publishers still 
gather at people's houses and 
read their work to one another. 
Poems that have been banned 
are photocopied and distributed. 
Western hooks are smuggled 
into the country and duplicated. 
Like the samizdat publishing 
endeavors of the former Soviet 
Union, entire books are copied 
unofficially and passed hand-to- 
hand through Tehran. Under¬ 
ground newsletters arc distrib¬ 
uted by lax. 

"The government is fright¬ 
ened. of course." Farouhur said. 
“In any atmosphere this oppres¬ 
sive. the writers, artists and 
intellectuals are the ones who 
best convey the suffering of the 
people, the emotions "they’re 
feeling—and dictators are afraid 
of thut But they won't be able 
to stop it” ■ 

M Times-Woshington Post 
News Servire 
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Palestinian rights group 
accuses PNA of “torture 
on a large scale” 


By Barton Gellman 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM—A 
newly founded Palestinian 
human rights organization, defy¬ 
ing a taboo among its peers, 
described last Monday what it 
called “norms of illegal behav¬ 
ior" and "torture on a large 
scale” by Yasser Arafat's Pales¬ 
tinian Authority. 

In u political culture that has 
silenced many critics, the bold¬ 
ness of the organizers, who 
called a news conference at an 
Arab-owned hotel in East Jerusa¬ 
lem. stood out as much as their 
measured and critical report. 

Bassam Bid. 39, an interna¬ 
tionally rccugnized rights cam¬ 
paigner who spent years docu¬ 
menting Israeli abuses in the 
occupied territories, said he 
founded the Palestinian Human 
Rights Monitoring Group last 
year because he believes Pales¬ 
tinians should hold themselves to 
the same standards (hey apply to 
Israel. 

“As a Palestinian. I believe 
that wc can have a democracy, 
but we will have it only by prac¬ 
ticing it" he said. 

In 90 minutes of blunt talk 
about lawless killings and rou¬ 
tine brutality. Eid advised Pales¬ 
tinian security forces to “worry 
less about their image and more 
about their behavior," and laid 
the alleged abuses directly at 
Arafat's door. 

"We are putting the responsi¬ 
bility on Yasser Arafat." he said, 
adding in remarks aimed at the 
Palestinian leader. "You are the 
president You are the person 
who lakes responsibility over ail 


the autonomous areas.” 

Asked whether he could have 
held his news conference in Pal¬ 
estinian-ruled Rama I [ah, he 
answered; “No." 

Khaled Kidra. who is chief 
prosecutor under Arafat, denied 
in an interview with Israel 
Radio's Arabic service char there 
is a policy of torture in Palestin¬ 
ian jails. Isolated cases will be 
investigated and punished, he 
said. 

It has been some time since 
any Palestinian challenged either 
Arafat or his security chiefs as 
directly as Eid has done. Nation¬ 
alism and fear have prevented 
the many Arab human rights 
groups that nourished under 
Israeli occupation from airing 
similar complaints against the 
Palestinian Authority. Several 
provided data to Eid, but they 
were not willing to sign the 
report or appear at his news 
conference. 

Monday's human rights survey 
came as one of the best-known 
Palestinian journalists. Daoud 
Kuttab. completed a sixth day of 
detention by Palestinian police, 
who have yet to charge him pub¬ 
licly. Kuttab, an American citi¬ 
zen who had been fighting offi¬ 
cial efforts to jam his telecasts of 
unflattering Palestinian legisla¬ 
tive debates, began a hunger 
strike last Friday after police— 
acting, they said, on Arafat's 
direct orders—forbade visits by 
his family or US consular 
officials. 

Kuttab's confinement per¬ 
sisted despite a written pledge 
over the weekend by A1 Quds 
University, which owns the tele¬ 


Commercial TV station has been 
shut down numerous times 


RAMALLAH, Occupied West 
Bank—Omar Nazzal. whose 
commercial Wattan television 
station broadcasts about 13 
hours of entertainment, news 
and talk shows from Ramullah 
each day. said his station was 
shut down four limes in its first 
four months of operation, 
including once after the Septem¬ 
ber 19% clashes between Israeli 
soldiers and Palestinian police. 
Although Nazzal had complied 
with an order to block out the 
faces of Palestinian police 
engaged in the combat, he 
received a second order to close 
down the broadcasts. 

Nazzal had his newscaster 
read the closure order on the air. 


"That really angered them. 
After we read the closure order, 
police came and tried to confis¬ 
cate our equipment." Nazzal 
said. “We closed and went to 
the governor of Ramallah to 
ask why. He said. ‘If you 
hadn't read the closure order on 
the air. you would be open 
now."’ 

Nazzal had another run-in 
with police in December, after 
Palestinian gunmen killed two 
residents of the Beil El Jewish 
settlement in a drive-by shoot¬ 
ing. The assailants were mem¬ 
bers of the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine, a 
militant group opposed to the 
peace process which had been 


running ads on Watian for a 
festival. 

“The police wanted us to run 
an ad saying the festival had 
been canceled. We said, ‘How 
can we say that when it’s not 
true?’ Intelligence officers and 
police were here for five hours 
and said we could either run the 1 
fake ad or be closed down. We 
came to a compromise. The 
police would go on the air and 
announce the cancellation." 
Nazzal believes that Palestin¬ 
ians must have an alternative to 
the official media. "This private 
media must be open to ail Pal¬ 
estinian people, all political, 
social and economic sectors of, 
society," he said. ■ 


Land dealers as criminals . 

A matter of sovereignty 


By Marjorie Miller 

YATTA, WEST Bank— 
Mohammed Masri’s neighbors 
say they do not know whether 
he sold Palestinian land to 
Jews, but they are certain of 
one thing: If he did, he should 
be executed. 

Masri—an insurance sales¬ 
man. according to his wife—is 
one of at least a dozen Palestin¬ 
ians arrested in the last three 
weeks on suspicion of selling 
Arab land io Israelis. Most will 
stand trial soon, and if convict¬ 
ed they will face the death pen¬ 
alty. Palestinian Justice Minis¬ 
ter Freih Abu Medccn says. 

To Israelis and Americans, 
this may well seem an abhor¬ 
rent example of anti-Semitism 
on the part of Yasser Arafat's 
Palestinian Authority. Jesse 
Helms, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
has threatened to cut US aid to 
the Palestinian Authority over 
the issue. 

But to Palestinians, it is a 
question of sovereignty. Sell¬ 
ing land to Israelis, they say. is 
selling off the Palestinian 
homeland to the enemy. U is a 
crime of treason. 

On this point. Palestinian 


leaders and their people appear 
to be in complete agreement. 

“If it is proven that any indi¬ 
vidual has sold land to the Is¬ 
raelis. he deserves to be execut¬ 
ed." said Sheikh Issa Abu 
Zahrah. 44. owner of a con¬ 
struction supply shop. “Even if 
he is my own father.” 

Salah Tamari. head of the 
Palestinian Legislative Coun¬ 
cil’s Land and Settlement 
Committee, belongs to on ap¬ 
parent minority of Palestinians 
who ordinarily oppose the 
death penalty. But he heartily 
defends the decision to enforce 
the land-sale law, dug out of 
Jordanian codes still in force in 
the West Bank, which Israel 
captured from Jordan in 1967. 

Land always has been at the 
heart of the conflict between 
Israel and the Palestinians, who 
want an independent state in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
with East Jerusalem as the cap¬ 
ital. Shortly after the 1967 
Middle East War. Israel an¬ 
nexed almost 18.000 acres or 
East Jerusalem and open areas 
of the West Bank to West Jeru¬ 
salem. They declared the “reu¬ 
nited" city Israel's capital. Is¬ 
raelis went on to build 140 
Jewish settlements on this land. 


plus roads and infrastructure on 
an additional 84.000 acres of 
the West Bank. 

Much of that land was con¬ 
fiscated, but some was 
“bought'’ decades ago from Ar¬ 
abs. including a large swath of 
the hill in southeastern Jerusa¬ 
lem that Israelis call Har Homa 
and Palestinians call Jabal Abu 
Ghnetm. Israel’s decision to 
build a 6300-unit Jewish 
neighborhood in that tradition¬ 
ally Arab area has led to a 
. breakdown in peace negotia¬ 
tions and to the May 5 an¬ 
nouncement that those convict¬ 
ed of selling Arab land to Jews 
will face the death penalty. 

There are five Jewish settle¬ 
ments near this West Bank vil¬ 
lage, on land that Palestinians 
say once was theirs. This Mus¬ 
lim farming town south of 
Hebron straddles a one-lane 
road that winds through the 
crowded AI Fawar refugee 
camp and on past rows of fruit- 
lode n cactus, golden wheat 
fields and silver-green olive 
groves. 

At sunset, tiw men of Yalta 
crouch by the side of the 
mosque in traditional robes or 
sit in plastic chairs outside 
shops to exchange the news of 


vision station directed by Kuttab. 
that it would halt the legislative' 
broadcasts. 

The new report draws on what 
it said were 42 documented 
cases of torture in 1996 and 
1997. and declares that "nearly 
all of the security services” of 
the self-rule authority, which are 
numerous, and all ranks of those 
within them “routinely use for¬ 
bidden methods.” 

Among the commonplace tor¬ 
tures, it said, are beatings with 
rifle butts, clubs and electrical 
cables stripped of their insula¬ 
tion. and tying or hanging of sus¬ 
pects in painful positions for 
hours to days. Less commonly, it 
said, they include burning with 
melted plastic or cigarettes, sex¬ 
ual abuse and subjection to 
extreme cold. 

Victims, the report said, are 
sometimes required to sign con¬ 
fessions that describe crimes 
they could not have committed. 
One example cited was of a man 
imprisoned in Israel between 
(991 and 1994. who was tor¬ 
tured until he admitted to a kill¬ 
ing that took place in Bethlehem 
in 1993. Another man, the report 
said, was “whipped and beaten 
to force him to confess to the 
murder of his friend, who was 
being whipped and beaten in the 
next room.” 

There was no mention of the 
report on the Arafat-controlled 
•Voice of Palestine radio or tele¬ 
vision Monday night. None of 
the three Palestinian daily news¬ 
papers has mentioned Kuttab's 
arrest. 

Eid, spotting a reporter from the 
Al Quds daily at his news con¬ 
ference, laughed and asked why 
he had bothered to attend. The 
reporter said he hoped that Eki’s 
report would mention Israeli 
abuses that he could publish. 

in tiie past the Palestinian 
police have briefly arrested Ed 
and branded him an Israeli agent 
in apparent efforts to intimidate 
him. The latter accusation, not 
supported then or since, implied 
a mortal threat because hundreds 
of alleged collaborators have 
been killed in the past 10 years. 

But ERL who lives in East 
Jerusalem’s Shuafat refugee 
camp, has attracted an interna¬ 
tional following and financial 
suppoit. 

Monday’s report had financial 
support from the Canada Fund, 
the European Commission, the 
Netherlands and the Norwegian 
Human Rights Fund. ■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 


the day. 'Hits is how wot 
spread nearly three weeks ag 
that Masri and his friend Mite 
Mahmoud Dahdour hod bee 
arrested by the Palestinian Pre 
venrive Security. 

Sixteen days had passe 
since Masri was summoned i 
the office of the Preventive Si 
curity force and walked out th 
door. His wife, Hana, said sh 
had neither seen him since the 
nor been notified officially t 
his arrest. All she knew of tl 
allegations against him canr 
from a cousin who works in tl 
General Intelligence Servic 
and from town gossips. 

Medeen said at a news cot 
ference last week that 12 Pale 
tiniarts had been arrested c 
suspicion of selling land i 
Jews and at least seven ot'thei 
would be put on trial under tf 
law that he said Jordaniar 
used to sentence about 15 
land sellers and execute 10 t 
them. 

At Preventive Security, oft 
cers confirmed that Masri w. 
detained on suspicion of illeg, 
land sales and was still undi 
investigation. They would ni 
say where or speak furthi 
about his case. 

“If we lose the land, wc wi 
end up as slaves to Israel." sai 
one security agent in plai 
clothes. "They arc killing i 
slowly by taking our land.” ■ 
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The 16 th Jerash Festival of Culture and Arts 

Great artists await us 


By Anca de Maio 
Special to The Star 


J erash is once again upon us. It will 
shortly he time for the next Festival of 
Culture and Arts. Scheduled for 23 
July, Akram Masarwah, its director 
said the festival will he a great event 
tor culture and the arts. 

He said the festival, which is today recog¬ 
nized as one of the top international venues, 
continues to have a cultural mission. This 
year s festival seeks to satisfy the cultural 
and artistic interests of a wider variety of 
people, from both Jordanians and the foreign 


community in the Kingdom, he said. 

“The Jerash festival of Culture and Arts in 
not a local festival, but an international one". 
Mr Masarwah emphasized "it was conceived 
like this and it must stay like this”, he contin¬ 
ued “if in the past the communication 
between the festival and the foreign commu¬ 
nity was partial, this year we hope to draw its 
entire attention about the event”, he pointed 
out. 

Beside the important participation of many 
Jordanian and Arab artists, this summer's 
program offers a rich and diverse palette of 
international contributions, ranging from 
Romanian. Greek. Caucasian and Chilean 



folklore groups to Russian ballet. Spanish fla¬ 
menco. Algerian operetta, Japanese dance and 
Elizabethan theatre tropes. Although many 
of them might seem too "sophisticated” to a 
reticent part cif the Jordanian public, they do 
address all categories of the public, high- 
schooi and university students included. Mr 
Masarwah underlined. 

Not only entertaining, this summer's pro¬ 
gram ambitiously brings together popular as 
well as elevated manifestations of the seven 
arts. Accommodating up to 5000 persons, the 
South Theatre is reserved to modern and tra¬ 
ditional Arabic music. Such famous singers 
will be present as Wa’el Kfouri (Lebanon). 
Asil Hallani (Lebanon). HanI Shaker 
(Egypt). Abdul Majid Abdallah (Saudi Ara¬ 
bian) and Nawal Znghbi (Lebanon). On the 
same stage Iraqi and Circassian traditional 
dances will be performed by folklore groups. 

After almost 2000 years of disuse, (he 
North Theatre will be reopened on 24 July, 
announced Jeryes Samawi. deputy director 
general of the Jerash Festival. “The romantic 
gesture of restoring the amphitheater to its 
original function represents an important 
moment in the history of the place as well as 
of our festival." Mr Samawi said. On its 
stage. “The Sleeping Beauty" ballet will be 
interpreted by the Russian "OMSK" iroupc. 
the Romanian folklore group. "Junii Brasovu- 
lui” and the Chilean group. "Bafoehi” will 
dance their traditional dances, and a fashion 
parade by Hana Sadeq will be presented. 

insisting on the initial concept o( a cultural 
festival, this year's program will give the 
public the chance to compare different cultu¬ 
ral styles of classical music interpretation or 
theatre performance, pointed out Kefah 
Fahouri, the director of the National Music 
Conservatory, a collaborator in (he festival 
since 1986. 

“For the last three years we have intended 
to promote the classical music part in the pro¬ 
grams. We hope lhai the choice offered this 
year by classical orchestras fjgm Poland. 
Canada, Great Britain and our National Music 
Conservatory will have a positive impact on 


.Abdul Majid Abdallah 


music appreciation in Jordan and conse¬ 
quently on the qualitative level of the stu¬ 
dents of the Conservatory", Mr Fakhouri 
added. He also said that, on the Artemis 
Theater, the audience will he given the 
opportunity to compare the interpretations of 
Shakespere's "Midnight Summer Dream" 
and "Much Ado About Nothing” by a British 
and an American troupe, respectively. 

The poetry festival will open in the Arte¬ 
mis Theater too. but the criticism seminars 
will be held at Darat at Funun in Amman. 
The Zeus Vault will host “the first meeting 
of Arab sculptors” as well as a sculpture 
exhibition. 

An important pari of the program is repre¬ 
sented as always by the Children’s Festival" 
Jordanian Talents. “The children will enter 
(he wonderland of music, poetry and drama, 
cither as actors or members of the public in 
the Garcia Theatre. 

During the 19 days of the festival, a per¬ 
manent handcrafts exhibition will be dis¬ 
played along the Co I unmade. ■ 


Controversy of film director lives on 


HE EVENTUALLY won it. The internationally 
known Egyptian director, Yonsef Shahin said 
thai ”1 have been waiting for this prize for the 
last 47 years." Shahin was awarded the Golden 
Jubilee'Prize for the Cannes Film Festival in 
recoenttion of his latest film Al Masir. 

Head of the Panel of Judges French actress 



‘ttoorAlSharifina scene from Al Masir 


Isabelle Adjani said that the members of the 
panel were unanimous in awarding Shahin the 
prize. She added that the director has insight 
which should be deeply appreciated. 

Al Masir is a story about the life of the great 
Arab philosopher Ibn Rushd in 12th century. 
Ibn Rushd was a deep thinker who lived in 
Gordoba in the palace of Caliph 
Mansour. A fundamentalist 
group tried to overthrow the 
Caliph at that time. The 
fundamentalists were burning 
Ibn Rushd’s books and in fact 
stabbed his poet friend. 

According to the film the 
Caliph had two sons: One 
followed the teachings of Ibn 
Rushd while the other was 
devoted to music and dance 
with the gypsies. However, the 
fundamentalists were able to . 
convert him to their cause. 

Al Masir. which is a joint 
Egyptian-French joint 

production, was filmed in 
different locations in Egypt. 
Syria. Lebanon and France. 
Screen giant Egyptian actor. 
Noor Al Sharif, played the 
principal character of Ibn 
Rushd. ' Laila AJ Alawi. 
Mabmood Hameida. Wasifya 


Al Omari, and Khalid 
Al Nabawi were also 
leading members of the 
cast. 

chose the life of Ibn HR fc 
Rushd because the Hp 

leading fighter for the 

In a clear reference to HPL. 
world, he said that this Bjjp. • 

fundamentalism and HHf ^ 
terrorism on free HpL' 

Shahin is regarded -"!•-■ *. - 
as one of the fathers of f‘'~ . 
modern Arabic "" • 

cinema. During his : 

career that spans over 

50 years, he directed_ 

many films that shain holds the con 
proved highly 

controversial for the 

issues they tackle. He tried to talk about 
problems and dilemmas that not only affects 
Egypt but the common Arab man. 

As evidenced by his latest films, he is never 


Shain holds the coveted prize in jubilation 


afraid to speak out on issues that affect the well 
heing of society. Freedom of thought and 
expression is fundamental, and this is what 
Shahin has tried to point out. ■ 
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Qatar Cable Vision adds 
another Orbit service to line-up 
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QATAR CABLE 

Vision. the Qat3r ^flHBHH| 

MMDS service owned 

and operated by the 

Qatar Public Telecom- 1 

municaxions Company ' 

(Q-Tel), launched an 
additional Orbit service V II 
on I June, Orbit News. 
the eighth Orbit channel V 

to launch on QCV, joins 
Al Oula Al Thania, The 
Fun Channel. The Holly¬ 
wood Channel, America Plus, Super Movies, 
and Orbit-ESPN Sports. 

Orbit services were first made available on 
the popular television service in the fall of 
1995. Since then, die Obit services and 
QCV have enjoyed increasing success and 
demand amongst Qatari viewers- 

Commenting on ihe launch of the new ser¬ 
vice, John Aslett, Orbit direct general man¬ 
ager of distribution for the Gulf, said: "In our 
continuing expansion in the Gulf region. 
Qatar has proven an important market for us. 
Thanks to our agreement with QCV. a grow¬ 
ing number of Orbit services are reaching :i 
growing number of viewers. The addition ol 
Orbit news attests to strong demand lor our 


Orbit 


quality programming," 

Mr Qasem AJ Emadi, 
general manager of QCV, 
commented: The Orbit 
services offer quality pro- 
. a gramming for the entire 

3 J ■ family, and they are a sig- 

H nificunt component of the 

QCV package. In line 
IWm Vf with our commitment to 

expand our subscribers' 
choice of television enter¬ 
tainment. . we are very 
pleased to now add Orbit News." 

The Orbit Satellite Television and radio 
Network is die world's first fully digital, 
multi-channel, pay-television service. *pro- 
viding perfect sound and picture quality at 
all limes. Orbit currently broadcasts a pre¬ 
mium package of television and radio ser¬ 
vices in Arabic. English and French to 23 
territories in the Middle Easi and North 
Africa. In addition, the Orbit platform is the 
exclusive provider of the STAR SELECT 
bouquet of services, broadcast exclusively ■ 
from Intelsat 703, The network also broad¬ 
casts the free-to-air Promotional Channel 
from Arabsat 2A. located at 26 degree East. 


As Ny ms left the safari club, his stomach suddenly 
knottetd up. Foolishly, he had ignored the warnings 
not to park his Land Rover in this part of Tanzania. 



\/Vhile vacationing in Africa, Pinocchio has his 
jongtime wish to be a real boy suddenly and 
unexpectedly granted. 



“Oh, this is wonderful, Mr. Gruenfeld — 

’Ve only seen it fji couple of times. You have comeal 
; corruption_Evil eye, Mr. Gruenfeld, evil eye." 


OWOP xmna hcrPuhu— 


=- ANNUAL BANQUtT^-^ 
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joumdlistes doivent reflechir au moyen de sefaire entendre. 


Pour esperer ameliorer son ec f n ?^ l ^ s ou 

Jordanie ne doit pas se re ? oser ™*auxinoyens 
emprunts exterieurs mats P enser “™!™r 
lui permettant d’ouvnr soncconomie. 
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I Quel sera ie profii 

f du prochain parlement? 
) t.iu pci In miration due 


TelJe est la question que I jet 
se pose actuellement I pn 
1‘dlite politique joTda- I pa 
nienne. I 

A cinq mois des elec- I »a 
lions Ideislatives. cette I pa 
question ne peut avoir un I ,a 
sens qu'en fonction des 1 
deux donndes suivantes. 1 ™ 

Premie re menu le re- I 
noncement de certames I 
personnaliids politiques I ^ 
de premier rang, telles I M 
que Taher Masri ou Ka- 1 
rim Abdel Kabariti. deux I JJ 
anciens Premiers mini- I ^ 
sties, ft se presenter aux 1 u 
Elections. I n 

Ei deuxiememenU la I p 
separation anrranede des I 
fonction s de ddputd et de I 
ministre, ce qui ne va pas I 
motiver la candidature de I 
ceux pour qui I'oblention I 
d'un portefeuilie au sein I 
du gouvemement est une I 

I priority. I 

I Mais le visage de cette I 
I nouvelle chambre ne de- I 
I vrait ‘ pas £tre com- I 
I placement modifid en rai- I 
I son du maintien du meme I 
I mode de senitin qu'en I 
9 1993. Par contre, son ac- I 

1 lion peut 6tre difKrente. I 
I line certaine tendance I 
I pousse en effet ft juger 1 
I Faction parlementaire in- I 
I dfependamment de la con- I 
I joncture politique interne I 
I ou des contraintes rfigio- 1 
I nales ou intemationales. I 
I Cest notamment pour I 
I cette raison que le parle- I 
I ment de 1989 conserve I 
I une bonne image, car il I 
I avail adopts les lois ini- I 
I tiant le processus ddrao- I 
I antique, notamment sur I 
1 les partis politiques et la 1 
I presse. Or, ces deux pro- 1 
I jets de loi faisaient partie I 
I du programme gouveme- I 
I mental de l'dpoque et tra- | 

I duisaient les orientations I 
I en la matifere de la Charte I 
I nalionak. Bn revanche, la I 
I chambre de 1993 garde I 
I aux yeux de certains une I 
I mauvaise image pour 1 
1 avoir ratifid le traitd de I 

I paixjordano-isradlien. | 

I Le profii de la nouvelle I 
I assemble ddpend aussi I 
I bien sOr des conditions I 
I generates dans lesquelles I 
I les Elections legislatives 1 
| se ddroulenL Celles-ci I 
I vonl intervenir a un mo- I 
I ment oil la situation dco- I 
I no mi que nest pas ties I 
I bonne pour le royaume 
I hachdmite. Et sur le plan 
I politique, la limitation des 
I libertds publiques et 
I l'impasse actuelle du pro- 
I cessus de paix sent sus- 
I ceptibles de erder un cii- 
I mat Favorable pour la 
I progression des forces de 
I l'opposition. ainsi que 
I pour les personnalitds po 
I Htiques inddpendantes qui 
I ont une position critique & 

1 i'dgarti de l action du gou- 

I vememenL Et 1’apparition 
I de nouvelles alliances po- 
I liliques, dont le Parti na- 
I Uonal constinnionnel. 

I peut, elle aussi. modifier 
I le visage de cette cham- 

I bre - . ^ 

I Ce qui est certain, c est 
I que cette nouvelle assem- 
I bide aura I'opportunitd de 
r jouir d'une plus grande 

| institutionnalisation de 

| son action. grSce notam- 
I mem ft une meilleure or- 

I ganisation des blocs par- 
| lementaires qui sera 
I facilitfe par la separation 
I des fonctions de Premier 

I I ministre ei de deputed 


Quelle decision b 

prendra demain lliassemblee Sl 
gfindrale des joumaU ites au su- la 
jet de la loi provisdire sur la ^ 
presse et la publication adoptee K 
par le gouvemement lie 17 mai g 
dernier? Apptoui/ere-t-elle s 
I'amendemem ft la loi; propose n 
par la direction de leai- syndicat u 
la semaine demifere? I u 

Les r6ponses ft ces {questions 
devraient Sire connuejs dans le J; 
courant de cette semaine. Mais f 
quel les qu’elles nient, une £ 
chose est certaine: la p»plerruque £ 
autour de cette loi est loin detre j 
terminde. Lundi dernier, les 
partis de I'oppositio^ jorda- 
nienne ont idaffirmd Mr volon- ] 
le de poursuivre la tattle contre 
une loi qui «constitueuihe grave 
menace ft l'encontre desl libertds 
publiques dans le paysx-i 
Au debut de la semiime der- 
nifere, les presidents ddifiission- 
naires de irois associations 
iderivains, avocals, dlentistes) 
insistaient au coins d'line reu¬ 
nion sur les consequences tres 
rfpressives cje cette loi slur la li¬ 
berty ^expression. | 

Deux organisations des 
droits de l'Homme, I'assfciation 
jordanienne des droits de 
l'Homme et 1'organisatiom arabe 
des droits de l'Homnre, ont 
appeld le gouvemement a aban- 
donner cette loi qualifies 
«d'an.ti-constitutionnelle». De 

son cote, I'ordre des avocats 
semble etre sur le point de de- 
mander a fa Cour suprfme de 
Justice de statuer sur la consu- 
tutionnalite de cette loi. 

Mais ces demarches ne pa- 
raissent cependant pas imfiechir 
la position du gouverr^ement 

qui pr6ne le dialogue, m parti- 
culier avec le Syndicat des jour- 
nalistes jordaniens (SJJ>, tout 
en restant fenne sur le | fond. 
Lore tflune reunion enlxe les 
deux parties, le gouvemement a 
rejete I les propoaUons 
cfamendement faites par une 
delegation de joumalistes. vetle 
delegation demandait la ^enue 
d'une scission extraordinaire de 


la chambre des deputes pour 
examiner cette loi. ou bien sa 
suspension jusqu'i rfileebon de 
la nouvelle chambre des depu¬ 
tes Le Premier ministre jorda- 
nien Abdel Salem Majali swt 
ensuite adresse au president du 
SiJ. M.Seif El-Sherif. en lui de¬ 
mandant de lui commumquer 
une liste tfamendements sou- 

haites. 

Pubtifie dans la presse. cette 
liste a suscilti le mecontenle- 
ment de nombreux joumalistes 
car elle ne touche pas le fond de 
cette loi, mais uniquement sa 
forme. Ainsi, le SJJ demande 
{'augmentation du capital de de¬ 
part pour la creation d'un quo- 
tidien h I million de dinars, 
alors que le nouveau code de la 
presse a fixfi ce moment b 600 
000 dinars. Par contre, il sou- 
haite que le capital nticessaire 
au lancement efun hebdoma- 

daire ne dfipasse pas 100.000 
dinars, alors que '= .gouveme¬ 
ment exige dfisormais 300.000 
dinars. Auparavant. 15.000 di¬ 
nars fitaient suffisants pour 
obtenir l'autorisation de publier 
un hebdomadaire. C'est juste- 
ment cette presse hebdoma¬ 
daire. jugfie peu crfidible el trap 
dtirangeante, que le gouveiw- 
raent souhaite voir disparaitre 
par le biais de cette loi. 

D'autres modifications pro¬ 
poses concement elles le statut 
des joumalistes. Ainsi, pour le 
SJJ, est joumaliste celui qui est 
j affiliS au 

son expfinence. Enfin; a. 

demand£ au gouvemement de 
. vendre une partie des actions 
r qu'il poss&de dans les deux plus 
.r grands quotidiens, A1 Doustour 
j. et al Ra'i, afin que sa participa- 
r _ lion devienne minoritaire. 
lt Si ces modifications sont 
j. certes importantes, ellts ne 

a s'attaquent pas b 1'espnt meme 
a de cette loi. Maintenir le grand 
« nombre des interdits contenus 
K 1'article 40 (voir encadre) 

te ainsi que les autres entraves 
Je morales et finanriferes ne peut 
j e qu'en trainer une restriction de 



Les joumalistes jord aniens doivent « rim* demain pour 
unter de trouver une xsue t la prtsen^ sa » 

In libertd d expression. ", P H 

Cette liste de modifications m ^ wnain quc !es faux pas 

plutfit «molles» P r ^en t ^ P ar d , 5 opposants b cette loi ont of- 
SJJ erfee aujourd hui un di hance sup piementaire 

lemme au se |n dessyndica g0UV emement de marquer 

professionnel^Commenten.sf g inls ^ ce conflu dont 

te" ■TEJS 

scs.— 

Suleiman Sweiss 


•• • •» :!40--••taterdit via . puWkratiob: d-infomiigM^ 

nliotos ^tootvSB-. 


Pour la enieme g 

fois. la Jordanie a obtenu un ^ 
rfefechelorinement d'une pame ^ 
de ses deties. Voilh quelquw 
jours, le club de Pans. qui. n 
avec le club de Londres, re- 
groupe les heureux CTfethteurs ^ 
de la Jordanie. a d&id£ de don- 
ner au gouvemement de j 
M.Majali un nouveau dfelai ^ 
pour le paiement de ses dettes 
oFficieUes. Accueillie Gomme 
une bonne nouvelle, ce rd&lw- 
lonnement vient souligner I une 
des principales faiblesses de la ^ 
Jordanie. 

S'il est vrai que le fardeau « 
dficoulant de cet endettement a J 
un peu diminufi pour la Jorda¬ 
nie ces demiers temps, !e 
problfcme essentiel reste: le 
pays est loujours en train 
d'empmnter. Et avec irop 
d importations et un faible sec- 
teur d'exportations, la situation 
£conomique et monferaire 
risque de connaltre le meme 
feclatement qu'en 1989. Et pour 

le moment, la conjoncturenest 
pas propice, malgrfe une legfere 
amelioration dans le rapport 
produit national brut/dette exte- 
rieur. comme on peut le voir 
dans le tableau ri-contre. 

Depuis quatre annfees, le 
monrant de la dette exterieure 
connalt une Ifigfere augmenta¬ 
tion. Le fait que 1 'annonce de 
tel ou tel nouvel emprunt con¬ 
tinue b exciter, voire soulager. 
certains resppnsables, jprouve.— 
' i qiie 1‘esprit de la Jprdanie na. lf ; 
pas change. 


nrivfe et des organisations non- 
eon ve me men tales des pays 
mfiditerraneens en voie de 
dfeveloppement (y compns ia 
Jordanie) se sont reurus b Mar¬ 
rakech pour fechanger^ leure 
connaissances en matiere de 
dfeveloppemem. Co-parra i nee 
par le Maroc et la Banque mon¬ 
diale cette grande reunion axee 
sur le developpement &xno- 
mlque a nSussi b mieux iniegrer 
les pays comme la Jordanie au 
sein d'un rfeseau mediterranfien. 
Durant les annfies 60 et les an- 
nfies 70. on entendait par 
«d£velopperaent>* la conception 
de grands projets et la nuse en 
place de m&anismes dans les- 
quels les decisions viennent 
d’en hauL Cfetail ainsi le cas en 
Jordanie. Au contraire, le deve¬ 
loppement signifie dans les an- 
n6es 90 que Ton donne aux 
populations les moyens de de¬ 
cider de leur propre desun en 
leur dormant directement les 
connaissances nfecessaires pour 
qu'elles puissent elles-meraes 


rfsoudre lairs 

ton Kamal Derviz. vice. 

president de la 
diale pour le Moyen-Onent et 
VAfrique du Nord, cettc co ^ 
rence *n donne pour la 
mitre fois d ccux qui dotvent 

I f^re quoddiennemenx face aux 

defis de h mise cn xuvre de 
politiques . iconomiques 
P Voccosion de se renconirer. de 
faire part de leurs experiences 
et dap prendre beaucoup au 
contact les uns des autres^. 

Ce n’est que par le bijusete 
ces echanges d'id£es que la Jor¬ 
danie peut espferer changerde. 
mentality 11 ne faut plus tf&or- 
mais se rejouir de I octroi dun 
nouvel emprunt par tel ou i« 
pays mais regretter le lourd 
fardeau de la dette etrangfere. 

En clair, i! taut oubber la 
politique d'assistance ei adop¬ 
ter un nouvel espnL a la 
manifere de Marrakech Jl 


Riad al Kbonri 
MEBA SA.R.L 


Rapport Produit national brut/dette exterieure 
(en milliards de dinars) 
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Oublier les aides 
exterieures 

La solution aux problemes 
iconomiques jordaniens rfeside 
en effet dans l'ouverture au 
monde, par 1 'exportation de 
biens et services contre 
l'impoitation d'idfees nouvelles 
et efficaces. Voilfe quelques se- 
maines. un forum etudiait 
justement ces nouvelles idfies. 
400 representants de milieux 
gouvemementaux, du secteur 


\ i Exposition 

I Sur les traces de Guy Ferrer 

mifil9SSS4ger, Guy Ferrer *“ ” 

•‘^ZT^S’es^STZeleurde la,race ions feuyre d’un an^u. 


un nom, I'exposition du peinire 
francais Guy Ferrer prfesemfee 
actuelle moot au Centre cultural 
francais s'ilntitulerait Signes et 


dwuwiviiiwy--- , 

francais s'ilntitulerail Signes et 
traces. Representatives de son 
plus rdeent travail, les vingt 
peintures sir papier et toile tra- 
duisent d'une mam fere vanee, 
mais cohdninte. deux id6es ma- 
jeures de s^n entifere cnSation: 
I'obsession ) de la trace 1 et 
I'aspiration a Vuniverealite. 

Engagfe Aepuis des annees 
dans urae permanente 

«recherche Ue compr&unsum 
de la vfit*, Guy Ferfer 
s'interroge ^ur l'existen* hu- 
maine dans U temps et espace 
en s'expriroant dans plusieurs 
domaines cdmplfementaira: Ia 
peinture, la sculpture, ainsi que 
la gravure et la pofisie. *Tout en 
appartenani \ & son temps. 
(’artiste pantent a s imanaper 
de la memoire du quotidien et a 
rejoindre, dans sa demarche in¬ 
trospective. Line dimension an- 


memoriale » explique Guy Fer¬ 
rer. 

L'interSt qu'il porte aux 
signes fecriis se traduit dans une 
s^miotique tres personnel le, 
leur sens fetant b peine suggferfe. 
Dans Codex. Fimmense toile 
suspendue sur un mur entier <te 
la salle d'exposition, on de- 
couvre une importante allfigo- 
rie du passage sur un motif de 
damier. Sur des carrfes noire et 
blanes, des silhouettes £lan- 
efies, diserfetes et hfesitantes, se 
trouvent prises dans le tour- 
noiemeni d'une chorfegraphie 
rituelle. •les personnages sont 
suggfres. Ce sont des signes 
d'fcriture plutdt que des per¬ 
sonnages* commenle parcimo- 
nieusement i'artiste. U ne faut 
pas rechercher une clef de lec¬ 
ture. Le rythme est plus unpor- 
lani que la musique. et 
nilisibllite du signe compte 
plus que le sens du texte. 

Les personnages de Guy Fer¬ 
rer se posern des questions. 




I Hussein Abn-Rro nm a n 







Kififti' 
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mais sont tous incapablcs d'y j 

rfepondre. Leurs espnts sont l 

comme inscrits. mdfechirtra- 
bles, dans la paume de leurs ■ 
mains. Les yeux bandes ou les 
mains ligotfees dans le dos. i s 
vivent leur solitude dans tc 
•genuflexion*, en essayani de 
se rappeler les mots dune 
prifere oublifie. En se levant, les 
silhouettes s'allongent en forme 
de «poignard de la mart* ou oe 
croix. Errant dans un espace m- 
fini. elles ne parviennent pas a 
communiquer. et, m£me en 
couple, leur manage reste tor- 

mel. _ 

Le haul du corps est loujours 
plus accented que le has. qui 
• est d'ailleure partois 
complfetement dlimine. Les 
njarro'ides». -pereonnages- 

bustes en forme d'amphore- 
repr&entent peui-etre i image 
la plus representative des 
oeuvres de Ferrer prdsentecs a 
Amman. Cferfebral et agnos- 
tique. i'homme ne cesse de 
5 ’interroger. Rdduit 

-encore plus, sa tfete 

sans tronc est un in¬ 
dice de rationalite. 

En gdndral. le des- 
sin est simple, allant ft 
I I'essentiel, sur le matd- 
riel pnSfdrd de I'artiste. 
le papier blanc. 

• tj'aime a la fois sa 
fragiliie et so fo/ce* 
confesse-t-il- L'erfet 
de relief erdd par des 

jeux d'expdn men¬ 

tation et des combi- 
naisons de techniques 
(zinc, pierre. or. huile) 
met en valeur la sen- 
sualitd de Ia texture et 
la spiritualitd du con- 
traste entre le dorfi et 
le noir.. - Je travaille 
' sur le principe des 
contraires et je con- 
| struts des contrastes 
. en utilisant la couieur 


des dieux. for, et la couieur de 
{'absence, le noir*. 

Autodidacte ct admirateur 
des silhouettes de Giacometti 
ei des grands espaces dc Fran¬ 
cis Bacon, Guy Ferrer surprend 
en alternant la technique des 
contrastes multiples avec celle 
du detail significatif. 

Cest par la trace uniquement 
qu'un artiste peut se garder de 
I'anonymat et de la mortality 
propres ft la nature humaine. 
Mais la trace, c'est aussi le 
ee 5 le primitif qui consiste ft 
poser la main enduite de terre 
colorifie sur une roche. que 
m£me les enfants reproduisent 
instincti vemenL « Parfois, 
Part isle doit faire preuve d'une 
grande modest ie et se content- 
er d'etre un artisan*, explique 
Guy Ferrer, car il arrive que le 
hasard ou 1 'aibitraire le privent 
temporairement de {'inspiration 
« l'obligent b entamer un long 
processus d’Slaboration.B 


Anca de Maio 


En declarant cette 
semaine que 30.000 enfants 
Irakiens dtaient morts au cours 
des six demiers mois. le roinis- 
tre irakien du Commerce a 
rappelfe que les enfants r esr 
taient les premiferes vie times de 
]'embargo qui ftappe l'lrak de¬ 
puis maintenant six annfees. _ -« 

Sur place, certaines associa¬ 
tions humanitaires se battent 
pour preserver la survie de ces 
enfants en leur procurant de 
I'assistance. C'est le cas 
d'En fams du Monde-Droits de 
l'Homme (EMDH), une asso¬ 
ciation erfefee en 1986 ft ,^ >ar * 1 s ’ 
qui est prfisente en Asie du 
Sud-Esu en Afrique, au Mo- 
yen-Orient et en Amferique du 
Sud. , , , 

Aprfes le cessez-le-feu de 
1991, [’association a envoyfe 
des delegations en Irak afin 
d'evahier les consequences de 
la guerre, puis celles des sanc¬ 
tions imposfees par 1 'Onu. 

•Suite au conflit. l'lrak etait 
ibranl4 et {‘embargo affectad 


Les enfants restent les premieres victimes de I’embargo. 
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43 
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Humanitaire * 

Au chevet des enfants irakiens 

Alors que le nombre de victimes ne cesse d'augmenter en 
Irak, des associations se battent pour essayer d aider les 
plus touches par I’embargo, a savoir les enfants. 




C’est la vie : 

L'agenda francais d'Amman 

Cinema 

Cycle consacre au realisateur Oaude SauteL 
Le 9 join ft 20h30 au CCCU Cesar et Rosalie (1972). 


Exposition 


L'artiste Guy Ferrer 
presente ses oeuvres 
(sculptures et ta¬ 
bleaux) au CCCL jus- 
qu'au 19 juin 1997. 


la santi des enfants. EMDH a 
alors concocte un programme 
d’urgence >. explique Anna 
Gades. repnSsentanie dEMDH 
en Irak. *Le programme com- 
prenait de I'aide alimentaire 
pour des families de Bagdad et 
Mosul, ainsi que de I'aide mid- 
icale. Nous avons alors dgale- 
ment mis en place une tcole 
d'apprenrissage profession- 
nelle a Bagdad*. 

Dans ses statu ts. cette asso¬ 
ciation s’est en efFet donnfee 
pour mission «la defense du 
droit de tous les enfants b are 
protegfis. soignfis, nourris, 6du- 
qufes et ft avoir un avenir. 
que I les que soient leur origjnc 
et leur culture*. Dans Ie cadre 
de cette mission, les reprfesen- 
tants d'EMDH sont done aussi 
amends ft constniire des locaux 
de rattrapage scolaire et de for¬ 
mation professionnelle. Grftcc ft 
I'appui de la Fondation Air- 


France. EMDH a alors initid un 
nouveau projet pour les enfants 
dlrak. «Le projel aciuel est 
desiin£ u aider IS.000 Hives 
dans 23 ecotes. L'association. 
en cooperation avec la Croix 
rouge irakienne, va distribuer a 
la rentrie scolaire prochaine 
du mat&riel scolaire*, explique 
Anna Gades. 

D'autres projets sont actuelle- 
ment a I'dtudc pour aider les en¬ 
fants, ct notamment des struc¬ 
tures d'accueil pour les 
handicapds. Mais les envois de 
vivres et dc medicaments res¬ 
tent prioritaires. "L'asso¬ 
ciation a denoned ['injustice de 
cet embargo qui touche en pre¬ 
mier lieu les enfants*. explique 
Anna Cades. *El c'est pourquoi 
nous devons absolument aider 
les enfants a d£passer lean 
souffrances. »■ 


Nahed Al Khlouf 



^ L’assotiatioii des Diptomds desUniY€rsit& rie 
France organisent aujourd ? bui ft 17b00 one 
receptiodni Toccasion detefete de J’lnd^pendance et 
de PArm6e:Pour toot ren^ignement, teb 702334 
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Government Depts . 
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amzation 
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rest of 


> 'warnrj 
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Cultural Centre.. 

American Centre Library_ 

^Brifisfi Coondl .. 

l j&^BCb:Cultnral Centre_ 

Goedie-Jnstitme... 

^feivanJes Institute (Spanish).. 

Rakish Cultural Come .. 

•"Haira; Arts-Centre ____ 

IttCA.:.. 

__ 

VfifeBLiJFunun_ 

vAJiuAp Gallery___ 

’BalsdnaTSri Gallery ..... 

■’N«b& AJ Mashini Theare_ 

Nabil & Hisham's Thearre_ 


661026/7 

.820101 

.. 636147/8 
-637009 
.... 641993 

— 610858 
-639777 
—- 665195 
-.641793 

— 664251 
.....643252 
-.639303 

— 657132 
.... 675571 
.625155 


Concord Cinema. 677420 

Cinema... MQ 238 

Philadelphia Cinema. 534144 

ai . SportsClubs 

ai Hussein Sports City..667181/5 

n ?*? x C,ub .810491 

Koyal Automobile Club.„ 815410 

Royal Shooting Club. 736572 

‘ Royal Chess Chib....673713 

Royal Racing Club ..-.09-801233 

Jordan Bridge Qub.676990 

Amman Mun. Library.636111 

Univ. of Jordan Library.843555 

R-SC-N...837931/837937 





_ 
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: o boclc your Advertisement Graphic and Designs on the Electronic Sign Boards on the 
- f SA. c eWAY Bldg.. CSHWAfJA Center - Jabal Alhussien & DOWNTOWN call 6&0367 


The Prime Ministry.6412II 

Amman Greater Municipality.636111 

Agriculture.-.- 686151 

Awqaf & Islamic Affairs.666141 

Culture / Jabal Amman.—.636391 

Education & Higher Education-669181 

Energy & Mineral Resources_815615 

Finance... 636321 

Foreign Affairs...644361 

Industry & Trade..—..663191 

Information. 641467 

Interior Ministry .663111 

Justice.-.663I0I 


Labour.....698186 

Municipalities St Environment.641393 

Parliamentary Affairs.641211 

Planning .-.-.-.644466 

Post & Communications.624301 

Public Health .— 665131 

Public Works & Housing .668481 

Social Development.673191 

Supplies...602121 

Tourism & Antiquities.642311 

Transport.641461 

Water & Irrigation. 680100 

Youth / University---604701 


Diplomatic Corps 


Algeria n--. 641271/2 

Australian ..673246/7 

;.644635 

Bahraini ..664148/9 

Brazilian . 642183 

Belgian.—..675683 

Bulgarian - 818151 

C ana dian . 666124 

Chilean—. 823360 

Cyprus Honorary Cons .... 677559 

Cxechr —. 671813/666135 

Danish Consulate Gen_603703 

Finnish Consulate 824654/824676 

French - 641273/4 

.German.. 689351 

Greek... 671331/2 

- , .. -.815614 

celantHc Consulate.698851 

Jrafom —. 637262 

Indonesian.. 828911 

Iraqi.-. 639331 

Italian.638185 

. »e . 672486/7 

Kuwaiti . 675135/8 

Libyan..693101/3 

Lebanese .641381 

.. 641451 

ands.691525/694089 

New Zealand Consulate .... 636720 

North Korean .666349 

Norwegian Embassy.644932/4 

Omani. 686155 

Pakistani.622787 

Palestine.677517 

People's Rep. of China.666139 

Philippines. 645161 

Polish -.637153 

Qatari ..682666 

Romanian. 667738 

Russian. 641158 

Saudi Arabian .814154/6 

Slovenia Honorary Cons.861542 

Sri Lanki.683905/704960 

South Korean.660745/6 

South Africa..811194 

Spanish.614166/9 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swedish . 669177/9 

Swiss. 686416/7 

Syrian . 641076; 

Taiwan. 671530 j 

Tunisian. 674307/8 

Turkish . 641251 

U.A.E.-. 643347/643341 

United Kingdom..‘... 823100 

United States.i. 820101 

Yemen —.—. 642381 

EEC Delegation. 668191 

ESCWA.694351/8 

ICRC.688645 

UNDP/WFP .. -668171/7 

UNRWA. 607398 

UNICEF. 629571 

UNESCO. 606559 


Airlines 


Adria Airways.667029 

Aeroflot.-.641510 

Aeromexico. 694802 

Air Canada.-.630879 

Air France.666055/667824 

Air India . 688301/2 

Air Lanka .682140 

Alitalia....625203 

Alyemda (Air yemen).653691 

America West Airlines.694802 

American Airlines.669068 

Arab Wings..-.894484 

Austrian Airlines.. 693845/694604 

Balkan Airlines.665909 

British Midland.694802 

British Airways .828801 

Cathay Pacific.628S96 

China Airlines.. 636232 

Cyprus Airways.667028 

Delta Air Lines.643661 

Egypt Air.630011 

Emirates Airlines.643341 

Gulf Air.653613 

Hungarian Airlines. 622275 

Iberia.637827/644036 

Iran Air. 622826 

Japan Airlines .630879 

KLM.. 622175 

Korean Airlines ... 676624/662236 

Libyan Arab Airlines.643831/2 

Lufthansa.601744 

Malaysian Airline 639575/653446 

MEA.636104 

Olympic. 630125/638433 

Philippine Airlines.640200 

PIA . 625981 

Polish Airlines ..625981 

Qantas.862288 

Royal Jordanian.678321 

Saudia..«... 639333 

Scandinavian Airlines.604499 

Singapore Airlines.676177 

Sudan Airlines.694501 

Swiss Air (G.S.A.) 659791/641906 

Syrian Air..- 622147 

United Airlines..-.641959 

USAirways.694801/2 

TAROM- Romanian —.637380 

Thai Airways. 637195 

Trans World Airline.623430 

Turkish Airlines.659102 

Yemenia Airways..628175 

Queen Alia Airport.— (08) 53200' 
RJ Flight Info.-.-.(08) 53200 


Aqaba-Hotels 


Al-Cazar _ 314131 

Aqaba---314091 

Aqaba Gulf Hotel —. 316636 

Aquamarine I-316250 

Coral Beach_ 313521 

Holiday 10*1_312426 

Miramar. 314340 


Important Numbers 


Emergencies 

Police.192/621111 

Civil Defence H Q. 193/198/199 

Fire Brigade.622090/93 

Ambulance...199 

Blood Bank.775121 

Traffic Police.625943/639703 

Traffic Accidents.897467/8 

Highway Police.787111 

Hospitals 

Akleh Maternity..642441/2 

Al-Ahli. Abdaii.664164/6 

Al-Bashir, Ashrafieh....775111/26 

Al-Muasher Hospital.667227/9 

Amal Hospital.674155 

Army. Marka..891611/15 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 

Italian-A l-Muhajrcen.777101/3 

Jabal Amman Maternity... 642362 

Khaledi Maternity.644281/6 

Malhas. J. Amman.636141 

Palestine, Shmeisani.664171/4 

Queen Alia Hospital.... 602240/50 

Shmeisani Hospital.607431 

The Islamic. Abdaii.... 666127/37 
University Hospital...-. 845845 

General 

Amman Municipality.843402 

Electricity Complaints.121 

Prices complaints.666181 

Hotel complaints. 08/53200 

Sewerage Complaints.896390 

Water Complaints.656390/91 

Jordan Television-773111/19 

Radio Jordan.774111/19 

Post Office Info.750981/2/3 

Telephone information ..121 


BUSINESSMAN GUIDE 



: i Corrtfort 


Hotel Suites 

J. Luxury!™ 
Comfort ; 7 

jf[ Servicej 
Location 




THE BEST MUSIC STORE 


- .*> “• • 

• : \ 


FREDDY FOR MUSIC 

A NAME THAT YOU TRUST 


CARDENS ST 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room..! 


uef- U4 M-andle it 


i’crld's No.: Pizzc. 4-ioaia 

“ Pizza Hut offers our 
beloved children a Free 
Exciting Gift with 
every kid's meal” 
‘Choose one of the many 
Exciting Gifts available 
r.oy; at Pizza Hu: ’’ 



[■» HOSPITALITY T, 




True Vacations come to 
live in our 
Uniquely Moorish 
Style Hotel 

our sea star diving center 
will unravel the secrets of the 
Red Sea ro your wildest 
imagination 

Tel :314131/2. 


TO~GET BETTER 

FURNITURE . 

FOR YOUR OFFICE 
OR HOUSE.... 

JUST VISIT 



Tel:666705 


Special offer 

From 1 unta 30 AprQ 
Large Pizza for Metfinm Charge 
2 Medium Pizza for Large Charge 

Free Home Delivery 


Amman Tel: 607193 
P.O.Box 9403 Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 DarotJ Jo 
Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates and Businessmen 


To Advertise in this 
space, call us at 


Cafe Restaurant 


Different 



The first & best 
Chinese Resturant 


1st Circle, Jabal Amman, 
near Ahliyxah Girls School 

Take away is available 

Open daily 12:00-3:30p.m 
7:00- Midnight 

Tel 638968 


octj-z-.’ 


Your first choice in Aqaba 


AQABA GULF HOTEL 


'at ions 


* * * * 



\, 1: ~~S I *■ v ___ ‘ 



■ jus euros nn inn Saras 

•Professional Dryckaning 
•Shoes Repair 

•Darning 

*Engranng 

MJ t*679947&S216S6 



SIrriage CARRIAGE 





v .^ R.‘DtaCar 




Safeway-Tel: 685311 


The German ft l ~ L 
Boutiques Kareman* 2<- J:V v ; 
Janard 


CARRIA GE CA RRIAGE 

^ 'M fe4-=t Wasfi AI- Tal SL 

Tel: 695180 
F ax: 682525 

CARRIAGE CARRIAGE_ 




7th circle. Tel. 820099 


cemuwRD BJMBBERGER * 

wIUe lie SEES Iffl . C ““' 

AI - Jaber Shopping Center , Mecca St. Phone: 821656 & 814714 


- ^ JL ' fry?*':&7A 

_ . •_ . ,C^._ i L r 'J*L' 


we offer:- a ___ ' 

❖ Computerized Engine Check ❖ Electro Mechanical car check 
+ Automatic & Manual car wash services ❖ wheel balance maintanance \ ^ 

❖ Oil Change \ basaessj- 

Wasfi Al-Tal St. Tel: 685454 Fax: 682525 ^ 




Not all u cafe’s are 
created equal 

A Touch Of Class In ^ . . 

True Arabian Style - 


The Place For Finest 
Arabic Setting 
Close Enough To Get 
Away From It All 


Aia Ali, Middle East Bank Bldg . Tel.: 698005 
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COMPUTING & 


Edited by Zeid Nasser 



Netscape & Microsoft battle to 
create ‘separate’ Web standards 


The new 56kbps modem protocols: 

The bottleneck 
widens.... sort of! 


By Jawad Abbassi P hone ,ne ?- T 1 * “• 

Special to The Star protocol, pioneered by leading v 

LIMITS. IT seems, exist in telc^mm'mcatwns h 

every discipline. Economists Motorolaand Lucent Tech- r 

have the law of diminishing nolog.es, works aroundl the fra- 

returns which details the limits ^ bonal method by o^y having 
of extra inputs on output, and anal^.giml conversion 

communications engineers which reduces noise and allows a 

had the Shannon limit which -“— " J&T 

limited the line speed of 
modems operating aL regular % .-’J 

phone lines at around 35 kbps. * 

We say communications engi- 
neers "had" the Shannon 
limiL because it no longer 
exists thanks to a new 56 kbps 

The new protocol breaks 
—iciose from Shannon's,, limit 
because it changes the rules of 

the game: Traditional modem_ 

connections at the ITU-T's— 

the international standards f- , * J *> ^1 

body in charge of telecom- 

muni cations issues— current 56Kbps communicatwn is one case 
V.34 (33.6 kbps) standard when *send & receive 'are not the same 
connected two modems in 


m 


SKlS 

T^JjWjnjS^g 






two locations using analog 
phone lines. 

This connection required 
that the telephone network first 
convert the analog signal trans¬ 
mitted from user A’s modem to 
a digital signal, to be transmit¬ 
ted digitally to the central 
office of user B or “company 
B" and to be then converted 
back to analog signals and sent 
through the analog phone line 
to user B's modem. The noise 
associated with this analog- 
digital-analog conversion is 
referred to as— excuse the 
engineering jargon— a “domi¬ 
nant impairment" that effec¬ 
tively caps the maximum speed 
of such a connection at 35 kbps 
over the best and most modem 


for more speed. For this to 
work, one side of the connec¬ 
tion must have a direct digital 
connection to the telephone 
network like aTl connection. 

This is usually feasible for 
Internet Service Providers 
(ISPs) which is the reason why 
the 56 kbps protocol is called a 
“home-td-lSF' connection 
method as opposed to the 
“home-to-home” older one. 
One point to note, however, is 
that the speed of 56 kbps will 
only be achieved in the "down¬ 
stream” direction from the ISP 
to the user while the 
“upstream" direction from the 
user to the ISP will remain 
bound by the analog to digital 
conversion and the max. V.34 


(33.6 kbps) speed associated 
with this conversion. Neverthe¬ 
less. this “asymmetrical" speed 
method still carries huge bene¬ 
fits as the bulk of traffic on the 
Internet is usually in the “ISP to 
user” direction (file download 
and images) while the user to 

_ ISP upstream connection is 

mostly simple commands 
and button clicks. A recent 
International Telecommuni¬ 
cations Union (ITU) press 
release reported that Ms. 
Les Brown of Motorola, a 
I member of the ITU-T s 

* study group on 56 kbps 

modems, estimated that the 
time savings in Internet 
access spent in download¬ 
ing files and web pages 

S “may be reduced by up to 
40%.’’ The ITU-T is 
_ resolved to achieve a stan¬ 
dard for the 56kbps 

modems to respond to mar¬ 
ket needs and allow for inter¬ 
operable 56 kbps modems 
manufactured by different sup¬ 
pliers. an issue imperative for 
the success of any new technol¬ 
ogy. The ITU reckons that a 
fully approved recommendation 
for the 56kbps modems stan¬ 
dard is expected to be con¬ 
cluded by the ITU-T in January 
1998. 

Of course, for Jordanian 
Internet users, the fact that Jor¬ 
danian ISPs connect to the 
phone network through analog 
phone lines means that even 
with the introduction of the 56 
kbps international standards, 
they would still use VJ4 (33.6 
kbps) modems and just wish for 
a noise free connection. 

Whether the ISPs in Jordan 


By Tom Quinlan 

IT MAY be the central promise 
of the World Wide Web: Elec¬ 
tronic equality, the ability of 
every user to gain equivalent 
ac ces s to any piece of informa¬ 
tion online. But now that notion 
of equality is under siege, 
thanks to the brutal competition 
between Microsoft Corp. and 
Netscape Communications Inc. 

The two companies 
announced similar enhance¬ 
ments for their competing Web 
browsers, enhancements that 
will let the browser software 
automatically retrieve custo¬ 
mized information from a Web 
site. But the new Microsoft 
technology is not compatible 
with the Netscape technology— 
a fact that is forcing informa¬ 
tion providers to choose 
between them. 

For the user, the result is also 
a choice, perhaps the first sig¬ 
nificant choice in the history of 
the Internet. Go with Micro¬ 
soft's Internet Explorer 
browser, and you can get custo¬ 
mized information from the 
Dow Jones and Forbes Web 
pages. Or go with Netscape’s 
Netcaster, and you can automat¬ 
ically receive the material you 
want from Charles Schwab and 
Sesame Street. But at least for 
now. no technology will give 


you everything. The new tech¬ 
nology “is a way of achieving 
dominance." 

At issue are two related 
types of technologies, known 
as “pull" and "push”, both of 
which automate daLa-gathering 
over the Web. Pull technology, 
the simpler of the two, works at 
the personal-computer level, 
where the user tells the com¬ 
puter to get data at regular 
intervals. For instance, a user 
might ask his or her browser to 
fetch a particular Mock price 
every 30 minutes. 

Push technology operates al 
the level of the information 
provider, and can he pro¬ 
grammed to send an update to 
the user whenever something 
specific happens, such as the 
Dow Jones industrial average's 
breaking 8.000. No one ques¬ 
tions that users are demanding 
these features: that's why Net¬ 
scape and Microsoft have been 
working to deliver them. What 
wasn’t clear was that the two 
companies' technologies would 
be incompatible—meaning that 
content providers would have 
to go with one or the other. 

The companies acknowledge 
that they are confronting users 
with a choice. But each com¬ 
pany blames its rival for break¬ 
ing faith with the idea that the 
Interne* is supposed to be 


equally accessible to everyone. 
Netscape says it sought to 
establish a common standard by 
using JavaScript, a way of writ¬ 
ing Java-based applications, as 
the basis for its Netcaster tech¬ 
nology. The Javacompuier lan¬ 
guage is a well-established 
Internet standard supported by 
Netscape and Microsoft. 

Microsoft has asked the 
World Wide Web Consortium, 
which governs the adoption of 
Internet standards to accept 
Common Data Format as the 
standard for push/puli technol¬ 
ogy. Users may not notice the 
conflict, at least early on 
Browsers using today's form of 
pull technology that can auto¬ 
matically download full Web 
pages only, rather than custo¬ 
mized pieces of information. 
At that level, Netscape and 
Microsoft browsers should pro¬ 
vide equal access to any source 
of information. 

But to get to the next level of 
pull, and beyond that into true 
push technology, developers 
and software companies will 
have to make a choice between 
Microsoft and Netscape. That's 
because they will have to mod¬ 
ify their data to either the 
Microsoft or Netscape standard 
so that it can be accessed and 
customized by the user. ■ 


Intel Pentium II is launched 


INTEL HAS just announced its 
new generation of microproces¬ 
sors, called the Pentium II. 

As always, Intel sets the stan¬ 
dard for the industry, as it has 
done for the last 16 years or so. 
Therefore, you can expect all 
PC manufacturers and suppliers 
to introduce Pentium II systems 
by the beginning of next year, 
or late 1998. at the most. Natu¬ 
rally, this means there will be a 
considerable drop in the prices 
of Pentium, Pentium Pro and 
Pentium MMX chips currently 

and the Jordan Telecommunica¬ 
tions Co., can move ahead 
towards using digital connec¬ 
tions and allow the 56 kbps 
modems to be utilized in the 
country and save on network 
utilization time (as a result of 
more speed), remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile, telecommuni¬ 
cations specialists in Jordan will 
just have to identify more with 
the economists! 
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being used by the 
industry. 

The MMX 

chip, in particular, 
is Intel’s latest 
effort to provide 
advanced perfor¬ 
mance in terms of 
graphics and mul¬ 
timedia. MMX 

processors 
already account 
for about 40 per¬ 
cent of all chip shipments from 
Intel. 

The Pentium II offers even 
better performance than its pre¬ 
decessors and is being termed 
as ‘the Intel workhorse for the 
rest of the decade’. Users 
should be able to utilize the 
extra power, mainly due to 
more graphic intensive—3D 
visualization—applications and 
the continuous need for multi- 
media that eats up huge 
amounts of processing power. 

On the other hand. AMD. 
Intel's competitor, announced 
its own processor that is claims 

n 
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out-performs the Pentium Pro 
and almost matches the new 
Pentium II. It's called the K6 
and AMD expects it will be a 
success, forcing Intel to cut its 
Pentium II prices. In any case, 
Intel has a ‘design ace* up its 
sleeve. The Pentium II is 
housed inside a cartridge that 
plugs into a slot on the mother¬ 
board. This differs from regular 
processor design which utilizes 
ceramic carriers. So, the battle 
is on. Still, the most important 
part of it all is that Intel has 
passed the torch onto a new 
generation of processors. ■. 
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Reflecting on a trip 

A new world ol 
technology emerges 

A TRIP to the United Salescan.ei ^ 

rounded by amazing S/KK a aSntrythat - 

and telecommunications. You can see it- 
improves the quality of life section in a 

Walking into a computer shop, or therompuKr _ 

department store is an ^nazing 
purer exhibition, housed in 

evervthina. literally. A number of computer moaeis yu_ 

mention all the other computer =_ every 

The size and variety of computer products on oflfe * every 
mall or store I walked into is a testimony to t^faa ttarthae 
must be a large number of home or small 
get their computers and accessories from such outlets-Tnjfc*" 
^STcomple^ differs to tire way. us *£-*?** 
ally shop for computers; by going directly to the 
Every city 1 visited had it own Internet sconce providws. in 
soraecases tens of them, all of whom presented munificent 
competing offers. Just imagine, that means there must be hun- 

dreds across the US. , 

What’s more, there’s a hot debate in the press and m me 

education sector to provide ‘Internet in Every Gassroorn . Ot 
course, even in the US. that goal is not completely attainable, 
but the aim has been set at leastl It will just be a matter ofnme. 

Although the Internet was born-in the United States, y°yj» ul ! 
set a very strong feeling that the minimal regulation applied to 
lie telecommunications sector is what has stimulated the 
explosion of Internet services. , , . . 

Compare that to our Governments overwhelming demands 

that Internet Service Providers have to deal with, and .it 
becomes quite clear why we still have one Internet provider in 
Jordan. 

Having said this. Jordan’s information technology status ir 
special and unique in its own way. We are fairly well- 
computerized, relatively in terms of the percentage of the 
country's population who own or have access to computers. 
Also, we do benefit from fast hardware and software transfer 
from Europe and the United St ares . 

But, there is a long way to go. before we receive the ser¬ 
vices we deserve, or before information technology itself 
becomes a reason for our improved productivity and competi¬ 
tiveness. Every economist in the United States will tell you that 
the current boom the country is enjoying is due to an ’informa¬ 
tion technology explosion’ which has meant better productiv¬ 
ity and quality of life for Americans. 

Although being a much, much smaller nation than the US, 
I’m sure that technology could do the same for us. We can all 
hope that factors like unproved living standards, higher aver¬ 
age incomes and more growth-stimulating governmental poli¬ 
cies will come together to fuel Jordan’s possible information 
technology revolution. That’s when, our lives, will really 
change. Trust me. I’ve seen it, first hand in a land far away, 
that never ceases to give others inspiration for a brighter 

future. ■ _ 

Zeid^Nassfr@NETS. com-Jo 


By Alex Johnson 
Chaos in Brazil: Perhaps 
there’s hope for Brazil after 
all. Fed up with the silliness. 
Flamengo simply quit the Rio 
state league last week, throw¬ 
ing the entire schedule into 
question and striking a blow 
for sanity. 

The immediate cause was 
the federation’s decision to 
suspend the entire Rio com¬ 
petition for a month to 
accommodate a request from 
Vasco da Gama, which has 
two players on national team 
duty through most of June. 
Several games, including a 
Vasco-Flamengo game over 
the weekend that could have 
decided the third stage of the 
Rio league (don't ask), was 
postponed indefinitely until 
July. 

Besides being odd on ^ 
the face of it (sus- 
pend the entire 

because one ^ 

missing two ^gjgfla 

the decision *** 
comes at an 
especially 

unfortunate time for Vasco’s 
rivals. Were Flamengo to 
agree to play its postponed 
games in July, it would have 
to cancel its lucrative appear¬ 
ances in several international 
tournaments it has already 
committed to. The situation is 
even worse for Fluminense, 
the only other club with a 
shot at winning Stage 3. More 
than a dozen of its players' 
contracts expire June 30, 
which would force it to play 
decisive games without half 
its team. The winner of Stage 
3 plays Botafogo. the winner 
of Stages 1 and 2, for the Rio 
championship. Only then 
does the actual nationwide 
Brazilian soccer season begin. 

The traditionally whacked- 


Rounding 


world of soccer 


out Brazilian league setup has 
surpassed even itself in 
screwiness this season. Fla¬ 
mengo's action simply adds 
to a list of problems in the 
Rio league, which have 
included three clubs' earlier 
threats to boycott and accusa¬ 
tions of a fix by Vasco fans 
against their own team after it 
dubiously scored two goals 
deep into injury time after the 
referee started systematically 
ejecting its 
opponent's 
y vy-yV players. 

Argentina: 
An appeals 
SLT% v J court in Bue- 
nos Aires last 
week upheld 
the 13-month 
suspension of the 
South American Player of 
the Year, Velez Sarsfield 
goalkeeper Jose Luis Chila- 
vert, for punching a stadium 
assistant in 1994. The case 
was brought under an Argen¬ 
tine law designed to fight soc¬ 
cer hooliganism by suspended 
wrongdoers from the game 
rather than sentencing them 
to jail. Chilaverl, who can 
continue playing while he 
appeals the new ruling to the 
Supreme Court, has said the 
long suspension was retalia¬ 
tion for the goal he scored for 
Paraguay against Argentina in 
a World Cup qualifier a few 
days earlier, and he has said 
he would simply sign for a 
club in another country if his 
ban is enforced. Meanwhjle, 
Chilaverl awaits confirmation 
of a four-month international 
suspension by FIFA for fight¬ 
ing with Colombia’s Faustino 



One of the training matches of the Brazilian team 


Asprilla during another World 
Cup qualifier this year. 

Colombia: Police in Tulua 
last week dropped proceed¬ 
ings against national team 
striker Faustino Asprilla, who 
was involved in a fight at a 
concert the weekend before. 
Things are looking up for 
Asprilla. In addition to avoid¬ 
ing the court case, it looks 
like Kenny Dalglish, his new 
coach at Newcastle United in 
the English Premier League, 
wants to keep him for next 
season. Asprilla has been one 
of the favorite playthings of 
the Great Mentioner. 

Mexico: Guadalajara 

emphatically won the Mexi¬ 
can title over the weekend, 
utterly destroying Toros Neza 
6-1 in the second game of the 
two-game league final to win 
the summer championship 7-2 
on total goals. Amazingly 
enough, all seven goals came 
in the second half of Sun¬ 
day's game, with Gustavo 
Napoles getting the first, 
deciding goal in the 51st min¬ 
ute. He then followed it up 
with three more, in the 56th, 
74th and 85th minutes. 

UEFA: UEFA, the Euro¬ 
pean governing body, 
announced plans last week to 
compensate amateur and 
lower-division professional 
clubs who lose their best 
players under the Bosman rul¬ 
ing, which lets players move 
to another club For free at the 
end of their contracts. In the 
European soccer food chain, 
many small clubs survive by 
developing young players and 
then selling them off for a 
profit; critics say the Bosman 
ruling threatens that process. 
In response, UEFA plans to 
set up a pool of money from 
television and marketing fees, 
from which It would pay a so- 
called “feeder" club when it 
loses a top player. According 
to a member of UEFA’s exec¬ 
utive committee, the maxi-; 
mum payment would be about 
$100,000, not as much as 
many clubs used to get for 
players, but better than 
nothing. 

Austria: SV Salzburg won 
its third Austrian title when 
its closest competitor, defend¬ 
ing champions Rapid Vienna, 
lost over the weekend. That 
made SV’s 3-1 loss to Austria 
Vienna meaningless since, 
with one game left in the sea¬ 
son, Rapid still trails by five 
points. ~. 

Belgium: Ekeren put on a 


breathtaking comeback ^7 
to steal the Belgian Cup Jfc 
from Anderlecht, win- 
ning the cup final 4- 
2after trailing with five ^ 
minutes to play. Ander- ™ 
lecht was ahead 2-1 when mm 
C hrislophe Kinet |||| 

poached the equalizer in ME) 
the 85th minute. Com- 
pie tel y deflated. Ander- 
lecht conceded two more * 
goals in the first five 
minutes of extra time, the - 
first-the winner-by gd 

TomaszRadzinski and the H 
second by Gunther 
Hofmans. 

Just a couple of days 
after clinching its first 
title in 37 years. Lierse 

learned that it will go - 

into Europe next year 
without its goalkeeper. 

Dutch national team keeper 
Stanley Menzo last week 
signed a two-year contract 
with French First Division 
Bordeaux, with terms not 
reported. 

England: Newcastle United 
may provide the tesL case that 
decides whether the Bosman 
ruling, which has been inter¬ 
preted to apply to transfers 
between member countries of 
the European Union, also 
applies to. transfers within a 
country. England came close 
to providing the test case last 
month when Vinnie Jones of 
Wimbledon said he would 
challenge the English system 
in which a tribunal sets a trans¬ 
fer fee when a player moves id 
another team while out of con¬ 
tract, but he backed down and 
re-signed with the Dons. Now. 
Newcastle has targeted Irish 
Republic international goal¬ 
keeper Shay Given of Black- 
bum. whom it wants ro sign 
without paying Blackburn a 
fee. Since the tribunal will dis¬ 
agree with Newcastle’s posi¬ 
tion, expect this one to start 
the court process clarifying the 
Bosman ruling. 

France: Arming itself for 
the European Champions 
League, the new French cham¬ 
pions. Monaco, bought Chad 
international striker 

JaphetN’Doram from third- 
place Nantes for $4 million last 
week. The deal was strictly a 
business proposition for 
Nantes, which is deeply in 
debt and needed the money 
more than it needed 
N’Dorain's goals (21 this sea¬ 
son). That means that, in addi¬ 
tion to N’Doram and Claude 
Makalele. its other main 
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striker, whom Nantes sold to 
Olympiquc Marseille over the 
weekend, the club has had to 
sell off Christian Karcmbeu. 
Patrice Loko. Reynald Pedros 
and NieoIasOuedec in just the 
lust three years to stay afloat. 

Germany: Hamburg hired 
Frank Pagclsdorf. who took 
Hansa Rostock to promotion 
and then established the club 
in the Bundesliga. as its new 
coach, replacing Felix Magaih. 
Rumors had swirled around 
that Hamburg, the 1983 Euro¬ 
pean champions who have fal¬ 
len on hard times, wanted 
Kevin Keegan. Club officials 
made it clear, however, that 
Pagetsdorf was their first 
choice all along, but they 
couldn't say anything publicly 
until RosLock agreed to release 
him from his contract. 

Italy: Vicenza. Italy's Cin¬ 
derella team, beat Napoli 3-0 
in the second game to take the 
Italian Cup 3-1 on total goals 
last week. Trailing 1-0 after 
the first game. Vicenza even 
the series in the 20th minute 
and then held off Napoli For 70 
minutes to force overtime: two 
goals in the last four minutes 
of the extra period gave 
Vicenza its first major trophy 
ever. ‘ 

Scotland: Rangers signed 
derender Lorenzo Amoroso 
from Fioremina in the Italian 
league for a reported $6 mil¬ 
lion last week. He's expected 
in training ns soon as possible 
so he can take part in the pre¬ 
liminaries of the European 
Champions League next 
month. Rangers also picked up 
defender Staalc Stcnsaas from 
Rosenborg of Norway for 
about $2.6 million. 


Spain: One of Real 
, Madrid's greatest players, 
Hugo Sanchez, retired in 
« style last week, scoring a 
hat trick in a special testi¬ 
monial game in Real’s 4- 
1 win over Paris SL- 
Germain. Sanchez is not 
1 content to go quietly. 

however. He's asked the 
' Mexican federation to 
j allow him to play 10 min- 
1 utes in Mexico's first 
game of the World Cup 
final round next year, for 
old times’ sake. That 
won’t happen. 

Ukraine: Dynamo 

Kiev was the most suc¬ 
cessful club in the old 
Soviet league, so it's no 
— surprise that iL is domi¬ 
nating the Ukrainian 
league created when the 
Soviet Union broke up. 
Dynamo, the European Cup 
Winners Cup winners in 1975 
and 1986 who were throwft 
out of the 1995 Champions 
Cup for match-fixing, won its 
fifth straight Ukrainian title, 
crushing Zirka-Nibas Kirovo¬ 
grad 6-1 to open up a 15-point 
lead with four games yet to 
play. 


Congo: Here’s how impor¬ 
tant soccer is in some parts of 
Africa; Before he was even 
officially inaugurated as presi¬ 
dent, the government of Laur¬ 
ent Kabila ordered that the 
nickname of the national team 
of Congo, formerly Zaire, be 
changed from “LeopanJs" to 
“Simbas." which is Swahili 
for “Lions." The old name 
was a reflection of the leop¬ 
ard-skin hat worn.by deposed 
dictator Mobutu Sese Seko, a 
piece of symbolism unaccepta¬ 
ble to Kabila’s new 
government. 

Egypt: The president of 
Egypt, Hosni Mubarak, appar¬ 
ently having nothing more 
important to worry about, 
sharply criticized the national 
team over the weekend. In an 
interview. Mubarak accused 
the team, which has already 
been eliminated from World 
Cup qualifying, of letting the 
nation down. “I am very dis¬ 
appointed," he said. Mubarak 
joins Prime Minister Kamal 
al-Ganzuri in publicly trashing 
the team; after a particularly 
bad loss in April, al-Ganzuri 
demanded that Egyptian news¬ 
papers refuse to cover the 


national team. And at least one 
complied. 

Nigeria: Nigeria, stripped 
of the 1997 World Youth 
Championships in an internal 
FIFA power struggle, was 
awarded the 1999 tournament 
over the weekend. Nigeria was 
originally awarded this year's 
tournament, but FIFA’s execu¬ 
tive committee rescinded the 
decision in response to the 
Nigerian government's alleged 
human rights abuses and 
awarded the games to Malay¬ 
sia, You'll recall that this fight 
didn't end there; it was FIFA 
President Joao Havelange's 
announcement that he would 
ignore the committee's move 
and restore the games to Nige¬ 
ria that indirectly led to his 
forced retirement from the top 
of the game he has ruled for a 
quarter-century. The 2001 
finals, by the way, were 
awarded to Argentina. 

South Korea: The national 
team clinched a spot in the 
final round of Asian World 
Cup qualifying with an easy 4- 
0 win over Hong Kong last 
week, giving the 2002 co¬ 
hosts an insurmountable .lead 
in Group 6. South Korea joins 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the 
United Arab Emirates in the 
second round, which will 
eventually be made up of 10 
teams. 

LA Hmes-Washingtonpost 
News service 



For Us second trip abroad in 1997, the Jordan Rugby Team went to play in Leba¬ 
non. Last Friday, they faced the Beirut Phoenicians Rugby Club, that has now 
existed for a good few years. The Jordan club was unable to send Us best players 
and lost the game by 12-0. The team has now two months to prepare itself for an 
important regional rugby tournament, which will take place in Cyprus this coming 
August Meanwhile, the Jordan Rugby F.C. hopes to have its own pitch ready in the 
Al Hussein Sports City , to play Us Just rugby game at home. 























